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A  VILLAGE  HAMPDEN 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    GKEEN. 

On  the  following  day  at  noon,  when  the 
sun  shone  from  a  sparkling  sky  and  cloud 
shadows  chased  each  other  across  the  level 
lands,  there  was  a  handful  of  villa o^ers 
assembled  b}^  the  chestnut-tree  on  the 
green  at  the  foot  of  the  village  of  Ship- 
combe.  Most  of  them  had  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a 
leisurely  kind  of  conversation. 

'  I'll  hear  what  ur've  got  to  say,  of 
course,  Stephen.  I  never  had  no  wish  to 
be  intolerable  to  nobody,  very  far  from  it ; 
and  ye  know  differently  if  ye  say  so.' 

VOL.  III.  B 
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'  I'll  uphold  'e  in  that  saying  an'  all, 
Benjamin,'  remarked  a  tall  bystander,  none 
other  than  Peter  Rule.  '  Ye  were  always 
a  friendly-disposed  man,  quite  one  for 
peace,  as  I  can  recollect  for  years  back — 
since  you  were  a  boy,  in  fact.  'Twere  a 
a  small  affair,  but  it  never  lost  my  recol- 
lection, how  Geoff  Stickly  'ud  like  to  have 
had  a  difference  with  'e  concerning  the 
price  o'  wheat — I  think  it  were  wheat,  but 
whether  it  were  oats  it  be  of  little  concern.' 

'  Barley,  Peter,'  observed  Benjamin. 
'Barley  were  the  item  upon  that  occasion.' 

'  That  beunt  unlikely,  now  you  mention 
it.  'Twere  concerning  the  price  o'  barley, 
as  you  say,  Benjamin,  sure  enough ;  us 
had  been  a-ringing  in  the  belfry  on  Easter 
morning,  it  must  be  twenty-five  years 
agone ' 

'  Nay,  Peter,  there  be  something  wrong 
there  ;  'twere  Restoration  Day,  for  dunt  'e 
mind  the  orchards  were  i'  the  blowthe? 
What  a  blowthe  it  were  that  year  an'  all!' 
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'  'E  bist  ri^ht  again,  Benjamin  ;  for  Geoif 
wanted  'e  to  tarn  out  into  the  orchard  to 
■fight  and  to  settle  it  i'  that  way,  but  ye 
said  as  that  'udn't  put  right  the  price  o' 
the  grain  ;  and  no  more  it  would  to  my 
judgment.  1  'ev  never  forgotten  the 
affair,  and  it  plainly  shows  as  'e  beunt  no 
man  for  variance.' 

'Who  ever  said  as  ur  were  a  man  for 
variance  ?'  cried  Stephen  Gates.  '  'E  be 
for  threshing  your  wheat  afore  it  be  cut, 
mun ;  'twere  ever  your  Avay,  Peter  Rule. 
"What  I  said  were  as  ur  mustn't  be  dunch 
when  the  man  be  a-talking.  Some  o'  your 
ears  be  like  they  machines  as  'em  'ev  at 
the  wake  :  ye  put  in  one  thing  at  one  end 
and  'em  come  out  quite  different  at  the 
other.' 

'  Eess,  and  some  folks  brings  out  things 
without  putting  nothing  in  at  all,  Stephen 
Gates.' 

'  That  be  a  uncommon  true  remark  o' 
yours,    Martin,'    observed   Rule,  with    an 
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approving  nod.  '  But  none  of  we  want  to 
miscall  the  man.  If  ur  be  a  fair-spoken 
man,  and  no  law-breaker ' 

'  Twere  thirty-one  years  come  Restora- 
tion Day,  Peter,'  interposed  Benjamin 
Hazard,  in  a  by-tone,  pulling  his  friend  by 
the  coat.  '  I  mind  it  by  the  death  o' 
Mester  Kimble's  granfer.' 

*  'S  like  e  be  right,  Benjamin ;  your  re- 
collection be  a  vast  better  than  mine.  But 
as  I  were  saying ' 

'  Law-breaking  beunt  nothing  in  these 
days,'  asserted  the  cross-grained  Gates. 
'  There  be  such  a  terrifying  lot  o'  tyranny 
i'  their  laws  as  no  man  o'  sense  can  abide 
'em.  There'll  'ev  to  be  a  change,  I 
warrn'd.' 

'  Ye  wunt  get  no  change  by  a-breaking 
of  'em,'  suggested  a  peaceable  neighbour. 

'What  'st  think,  Master  Radway?' 

'I  agree  with  you,  Willum,  in  that 
respect,'  returned  Giles,  who  had  that 
moment  joined  the  assembly. 
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As  soon  as  Radway  was  observed,  a 
gradual  movement  amongst  the  company 
was  noticeable.  Peter  Rule,  Benjamin 
Hazard,  Xathan  Bench,  and  other  such 
peaceably-disposed  members  of  the  com- 
munity seemed  to  gather  towards  him  as 
to  a  tacitly  acknowledged  leader  of  their 
principles  ;  whilst  Stephen  Gates  similarly 
attracted  the  disaffected,  for  the  most  part 
the  younger  members  of  the  crowd.  The 
division  was  effected  without  any  special 
attention  being  drawn  to  it,  and  no  inter- 
ruption was  caused  in  the  conversation. 

'  Ye  wunt  get  no  change  in  no  other 
way,'  reasserted  Gates.  '  That  be  the  way 
as  all  bad  laws  'ev  been  changed.' 

'  That  beunt  true,'  said  Nathan  Bench, 
dogmatically.  ^  To  break  the  laws  be  con- 
trairy  to  Gristin  scripturs,  and  if  'e  be  con- 
trairy  to  they,  ye'll  get  no  good  o'  your  do- 
ings. 'T  be  no  use  o'  your  talking,  Stephen 
Gates,  for  ye  be  little  more  than  a  infidel, 
as  us  all  knows.     Ye  'ev  done  more  harm 
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i'  this  parish  by  your  false  delusions  than 
all  the  new  reaping-machines  as  were  ever 
discovered.  There  were  never  nobody  as 
professed  dissent  i'  this  parish  before  your 
time,  and  yeVe  a  dale  to  answer  for. 
Beunt  that  true,  Giles?' 

'  Nobody  professed  dissent  i'  this  parish 
i'  my  young  days,'  replied  Radway,  '  saving 
Master  Smith  o'  the  Grounds.  But  he 
were  only  a  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  and  a 
2rood  man  he  was.  He  came  to  church 
every  Sunday,  of  course,  reg'lar ;  in  fact, 
he  was  churchwarden  for  a  number  o' 
years.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  I,  was 
Master  Smith.' 

'  Master  Smith  were  a  good  Gristin 
man,  o'  course,'  said  Bench ;  ^  but  dissent 
i'  these  days  do  seem  to  be  nothing  but 
atheism  wi'  another  name.  I'll  raise  my 
voice  against  it  from  the  housetop,  so  long 
as  I  have  breath.' 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Master  Bench 
had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  parish- 
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clerkship  nearly  twelve  months  before, 
the  vicar  not  having  viewed  favourably 
the  claim  which  Ephraim  Riley  had 
advanced  ;  and  it  had  been  noticeable  to 
his  neighbours  that  the  once  quiet  Bench 
had,  since  his  appointment,  adopted  a 
decidedly  aggressive  policy  on  behalf  of  the 
religion  and  the  establishment  to  which  he 
appertained.  He  had  singled  out  Stephen 
Oates  as  the  principal  retainer  of  Anti- 
christ in  his  parish,  (now  that  Clinkscales 
had  temporarily  retired,)  and  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  the  zealous  clerk  lost  no 
opportunity  of  breaking  a  lance  with  this 
rustic  Mahound. 

*  Ye  do  right,  Nathan,'  said  Peter  Rule. 
'  Athism  be  a  most  awful  thing,  and  be 
quite  enough  to  bring  destruction  on  any 
parish,  although  it  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
Christian  land.' 

'  Quite  so,'  assented  Radway,  gravely. 

'  Well,  drap  it,  Peter  Rule,'  exclaimed 
Oates    immediately.     '  Here    be   the  man 
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urself  a-coming,  and  us  ull  get  something 
better  to  hear  than  your  caddlement.' 

'  Here  be  Mester  Bewglass  a-coming  an' 
all,'  remarked  Hazard,  looking  in  another 
direction. 

It  was  seen  that,  as  Wayfer  and  his  ally 
approached  the  green  from  one  point, 
Gabriel  Bewglass  strode  towards  it  from 
another.  The  assembly  became  silent  when 
these  important  parishioners  had  joined 
them. 

A  strong  square  oak  chair,  such  as  are 
common  in  country  cottages,  stood  upon 
the  green  by  the  trunk  of  the  before- 
mentioned  chestnut-tree,  and  to  this  Way- 
fer and  his  companion  went.  They  did 
not  stand  there  many  seconds  before  the 
young  farmer  raised  his  voice  to  the 
assembly,  and  announced  to  them  what 
they  already  well  knew,  namely,  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  given  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
emissary   stepped    on   to    the    chair.     All 
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eyes  were  instantly  riveted  upon  him. 
The  socialist  began  and  continued  his 
address  in  the  approved  manner.  He  had 
a  few  words  to  say  to  them  upon  the  land 
question,  and  a  question  which  to  them,  as 
a  rural  community,  was  of  especial  interest 
and  importance.  He  had  been  speaking 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Wayfer  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  district,  and  he  gathered, 
from  the  conversation,  that  they  were  in 
that  village  suffering  under  a  particularly 
iniquitous  state  of  things, — a  condition  of 
things  which  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
could  exist  for  half-an-hour  towards  this 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
it  did  still  exist  was  the  fault  of — whom  ? 
Themselves  alone :  of  them,  ploughmen 
and  labourers  as  they  were;  with  them  lay 
the  remedy.  Yes,  they  might  stare ;  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  stare.  How 
could  they  know  it  ?  How  could  they 
know  that  the  whole  power  of  the  land  lay 
in  them,  when  for  years,  generations,  cen- 
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turies  they  had  been  crushed,  starved, 
brutalised,  etc.,  etc.,  by  a  succession  of 
blood-thirsty  tyrants, — employers,  land- 
owners, parsons,  and  the  rest.  They  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
taken  good  care  that  the  people  should 
not  be  educated  to  know  what  were  their 
rights  on  the  earth.  They  knew  that  when 
the  people  should  once  acquire  this  edu- 
cation their  funeral  bell  would  be  tolled, 
and  they  would  be  buried  under  the  burn- 
ing ashes  of  the  palaces  in  which  they  pur- 
sued their  careers  of  debauchery  and 
crime.  But  the  day  had  come  when  this 
knowledge  could  no  longer  be  hid :  the  day 
had  come  when  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe  the  gospel  might  be  preached,  and 
was  preached,  that  every  meanest  plough- 
man that  starved  in  his  hut  had  the  same 
rights  to  the  land  which  he  ploughed  as 
the  lordly  owner  with  his  parchments  a 
thousand  years  old.  The  preaching  had 
come,  and  the  accomplishment  was  at  hand. 
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*  Awake !' — the  speaker  stopped,  in  a  theatri- 
cal attitude,  and  very  red  in  the  face.  After 
a  deathlike  silence  he  repeated  the  thun- 
dering appeal,  and  continued  his  invo- 
cation.   Thus  he  went  on. 

But  he  did  not  offer  a  vague  appeal  to 
their  feelings  alone.  He  descended  to 
practical  details,  statistics  of  rent-rolls, 
wages,  poor-law,  and  what  not.  Re-appor- 
tioned land  under  socialistic  principles ; 
allotted  leisure,  wisdom,  comfort  to  every 
soul  under  heaven ;  bade  them  all  lay 
their  hands  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  detail. 
His  arguments  were  not  new,  and  few  can 
be  so  blessed  in  these  days  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of  their  tenor.  They  permeate 
the  atmosphere  and  we  inhale  them  with 
the  breezes.  To  some  of  his  hearers  no 
doubt  they  came  as  a  strange  message,  and^ 
it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  majority  car- 
ried but  little  meaning.     The  attitude  of 
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mind  was  alien  to  them  :  they  had  never 
thought  of  grappling  with  a  question  upon 
a  large  scale.  They  were  not  aware  of  the 
landlords  being  such  blood-thirsty  ruffians. 
Many  of  them  did  grumble  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  for  more  reasonable  treatment, 
but  they  grumbled  against  the  farmers. 
The  most  enterprising  of  them  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  '  bit  o'  land.'  say  an  acre  or 
two,  like  the  allotments  which  there  were 
in  a  neighbouring  parish  ;  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  demanding  the  acres  with  bran- 
dished sickles.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them 
were  not  pugnacious  at  all.  Some  there 
knew  only  too  well  the  sordid  wretchedness 
of  poverty  ;  the  home-full  of  children,  half- 
fed  from  week-end  to  week-end  upon  bread 
alone  ;  the  blank  despair  when  a  second  or 
a  third  day  of  rain  in  the  same  week  an- 
nounced to  them  the  deprivation  of  one 
half  of  their  insufficient  wages  ;  but  it  was 
just  these  to  whom  the  man's  message 
came  with  least  effect. 
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When  the  speaker  stepped  from  his  place 
upon  the  chair,  there  was  a  murmur  of 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  Michael  Wayfer 
occupying  the  position  which  he  had  va- 
cated. That  of  public  orator  was  such  a 
new  part  for  this  neighbour  of  theirs  to  be 
playing  that  it  inevitably  offered  an  aspect 
of  ludicrousness  to  the  unlookers.  Some  of 
them  laughed  outright  :  Wayfer's  features 
showed  plainly  that  to  him  the  matter  was 
anything  but  a  joke. 

Gabriel  Bewglass,  who  was  standing  not 
far  from  Giles  Radway,  had  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  man  about  to  speak.  He  was 
amongst  the  number  of  those  surprised  at 
Wayfer's  conduct,  but  it  offered  nothing 
ludicrous  to  him.  He  could  discern  the 
resolution  or  frenzy  (whichever  he  de- 
cided it  was)  underlying  the  action,  and 
he  foresaw  a  contest  such  as  he  had  not  at 
first  anticipated.  Wayfer  met  his  glance 
and  returned  it  with  stern  defiance.  Then 
he  commenced  his  remarks. 
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^Men  of  Shipcombe,' he  said,  *  you  are 
surprised  to  see  me  standing  here.  I 
should  have  been  surprised  myself  a  month 
ago,  but  since  then  I  have  wakened  up.  I 
need  not  tell  you  about  the  lawsuit  that  I 
lost  yesterday,  for  you  all  know  of  it  as 
well  as  I  do  myself  Some  things  though 
about  it,  perhaps,  you  don't  know.  You 
don't  know  that  it  is  a  blazing  proof  of 
the  injustice  which  is  allowed  to  exist  in 
this  country  which  is  called  a  free  one.  If 
you  had  farms  and  a  heavy  rent  to  make 
up  you  would  understand  it  better.  But 
don't  think  it  doesn't  aiFect  you„  It  aifects 
you  at  least  as  much  as  it  does  me.  What 
affects  the  farmer  affects  the  man.  You 
often  grumble  about  your  poor  wages,  but 
it  isn't  the  farmer's  fault  that  you  get  poor 
wages.  If  the  law  of  the  land  was  differ- 
ent you  might  have  double  the  wages  that 
you  have  now.  How  do  you  think  a 
farmer  can  pay  you  wages  when  he  has  a 
tremendous  rent  to  make,  and  isn't  allowed 
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to  make  it  in  the  only  way  that  he   can 

do?     If  farmers  are  ruined,  you  will  be 

ruined  with  them,  and  if  we  are  not  al- 

loAved  to  farm  in  a  way  that'll  pay,  how 

can  we  help  being  ruined?     Some  of  you 

younger   ones   may  be   hoping   to   get   a 

small  farm  yourself  some  day — my  father 

did  it ;  he  was  only  a  carter,  as  you   all 

know, — and  how  do  you  think  you'll  be 

able  to  live  if  you  don't  help  to  get  things 

altered?     If  things   go    on  like  they  are 

now,   there's   only   the   workhouse   before 

you.     If  we  want  to  alter  them  we  must 

all  work  together    Read  your  newspapers  ; 

• 
look  into  the  rights  of  things.     Is  it  right 

that  you  or  I  should  work  like  horses  from 

morning  till  night,  and  all  that  we  make 

by  it  should  go  into  a  landlord's   pocket  ? 

— to  a  man  that  does  nothing  in  the  world 

from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end 

of  it  ?     That's  what  you  have  got  to  think 

about.     You  can't  do  it  all  of  a  minute. 

Think  of  it  as  you're  at  work.     Talk  about 
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it  to  eacli  other.  Talk  about  it  in  the 
market  and  wherever  you  go.  It  is  only 
by  getting  the  right  feeling  spread  over 
the  country  that  anything  can  be  done.  If 
all  the  country  people  show  that  they  will 
not  endure  things  as  they  are  any  longer, 
the  change  will  have  to  come.  When  the 
change  does  come,  you'll  all  be  happy 
men.  I've  not  told  you  what  I  wanted  to, 
for,  as  I'm  not  used  to  speaking,  I've  for- 
gotten it ;  but  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time. 
You've  got  plenty  to  think  about  just 
now.' 

With  that  Wayfer  stepped  down,  and  it 
was  presumed  that  the  meeting  was  at  an 
end.  After  a  few  seconds,  hoAvever,  still 
a  third  voice  was  heard,  a  clear  voice 
speaking  in  a  very  composed  manner. 
Nobody  was  on  the  chair,  but  just  before 
the  assembly,  apart,  stood  a  tall  figure  from 
whom  apparently  the  sounds  issued.  It 
was  Mr.  Gabriel  Bewglass. 

'  Friends,'  he  said ;  '  I,  too,  must  apolo- 
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gise  for  venturing  to  address  you.  It  is 
quite  as  new  a  position  for  me  as  it  is  for 
Mr.  Wayfer,  and  one  for  whicli  I  am  by  no 
means  so  well  fitted.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
make  an  effort,  for  I  cannot  let  you  go  off 
to  work  with  all  these  fiery  words  ringing 
in  your  ears.  As  you  know,  I  represent 
one  of  those  iniquitous  monsters,  the  land- 
lords, and  one  who,  no  doubt,  has  a  double 
share  of  iniquity  to  answer  for,  insomuch 
as  he  is  a  parson  as  well.  But  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  hear  me  as  such  a  representa- 
tive. It  may,  of  course,  be  thought  that 
it  is  to  my  interest  to  stand  u])  for  my. 
employers  ;  but  if  3^0 u  will  believe  me,  and 
some  of  you  will  I  know,  1  wish  to  assert 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
such  a  feeling  in  standing  up  before  you. 
I  don't  want  to  defend  landlords  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
in  any  particular  need  of  defence.  Land- 
lords are  not  an  especially  perfect  race  of 
men,  nor  are  they  an  especially  scandalous 

VOL.  III.  c 
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one.  They  are  pretty  mucli  like  ourselves, 
and  like  the  rest  of  the  world  :  a  mixture  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  individuals.  If 
I  am  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  chief  Avish  in 
speaking  is  to  defend  you  and  myself, 
rather  than  anybody  else ;  to  defend  our- 
selves, in  fact,  from  the  devil,  who,  in 
these  days,  is  especially  active  in  roaring 
round  the  world  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour. 

'  I  shall  not  criticise  in  any  detail  the 
remarks  of  the  former  speakers,  for  there  is 
not  time  for  it ;  I  only  wish  to  oppose  a 
general  spirit  of  good- will  to  their  general 
spirit  of  aggression.  If  the  first  gentleman 
who  spoke  would  turn  his  flaming  brand 
into  a  torch  of  peace,  he  might,  with  his 
exceptional  power  of  language,  advance 
materially  the  welfare  of  the  world.  But 
he  is  a  townsman  and  I  am  a  countryman, 
and  our  points  of  view  are  therefore  dia- 
metrically opposed.  If  the  sword  is  neces- 
sary for  social  improvement  in  towns,  (and 
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I  can't  say  whether  it  is  or  no,)  it  is  very 
far  from  necessary  in  the  country.  It 
already  has  too  much  place  there,  and  with 
deplorable  results  which  are  only  too 
obvious.  It  is  upon  the  removal  of  the 
sword  that  the  whole  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  country  districts  depends.  Instead 
of  feeling  that  the  squire,  the  parson,  and 
the  farmer  are  your  enemies  with  whom 
you  have  to  fight,  you  must  get  to  feel 
that  they  are  friends  with  whom  you  have 
to  shake  hands.  You  think  that  a  difficult 
statement  to  accept,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  it  is  ;  but  I  assert  that  in  our  own. 
small  village  of  Shipcombe  it  offers  diffi- 
culties of  but  a  comparative!}^  trifling 
nature.  Pay  no  heed  to  anybody  who 
comes  to  bid  you  reform  the  land-laws  and 
bring  about  a  very  wonderful  state  of 
things.  That  reforms  are  wanted,  we  all 
know,  but  leave  that  to  others  who  know 
more  about  it  than  you  do.  You  have  not 
the  knowledge,  nor  the  necessary  width  of 

c2 
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comprehension,  to  tackle  any  sucli  gigantic 
question  ;  nor  have  the  speakers  who  have 
but  just  addressed  you.  What  you  have 
to  concern  yourselves  with  is  the  bettering 
of  what  I  may  call  your  own  personal  con- 
ditions ;  and,  if  you  can  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  I  will  convince  you  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  this  without  the 
flourish  of  a  single  sword. 

'  Your  material  troubles,  by  which  I 
mean  poverty,  overwork,  and  such-like,  are, 
let  me  tell  you,  the  very  least  of  your 
troubles.  Nevertheless,  they  are  practi- 
cally important  ones,  and  before  preaching 
doctrine  I  may  tell  you  that  we  are  only 
too  anxious  to  do  our  utmost  for  ^their 
alleviation.  No  doubt  the  former  speakers 
will  tell  you  that  what  I  am  about  to 
announce  is  a  concession  wrested  from  us 
by  their  forcible  action.  To  show  that  it 
is  not  so,  T  have  only  to  refer  to  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Radway  ;  he  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact   that  our  decision  to  offer  allot- 
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ments  to  any  of  you  that  feel  inclined  to 
have  them  has  been  formed  for  some  months, 
we  have  only  been  prevented  from  carrying 
it  out  by  the  want  of  suitable  land  for  the 
purpose.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Silverside  can 
obtain  possession  of  such,  it  will  be  offered 
to  you  in  quantities  of  one  or  two  acres.' 
(Shouts  greeted  this  announcement.)  '  But 
don't  think  you  will  get  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  an  allotment.  You  will  find  that 
it  only  takes  you  a  very  small  part  of  the 
way.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the  improve- 
ment which  is  solid  must  have  a  personal 
basis.  The  real  evil  of  these  days  is  the. 
ever-widening  personal  estrangement  be- 
tween you  and  your  employers.  Until 
there  is  friendship  between  you,  no  satis- 
factory conditions  of  life  are  possible.  You 
know  the  old  authoritative  announcement 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  :  that  is  as  true  now  as  ever  it  was. 
You  and  your  employers  form  a  house, 
none  the  less  that  you  scarcely,  if  ever, 
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enter  each  other's  dwelling :  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  form  a  house. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  grand  differ- 
ence between  us  in  the  country  and  dwel- 
lers in  the  towns.  With  them  so  many 
circumstances  combine  to  render  a  union 
as  of  a  house  utterly  impossible ;  but  with 
us  there  are  no  such  circumstances  :  no- 
thing, indeed,  save  the  pitiable  short- 
comings of  our  own  dispositions.  There 
is  no  external  reason  why  we,  who  dwell 
in  this  minute  corner  of  the  Cotswold 
hills,  should  not  be  like  the  family  of  one 
household.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
reason,  and  it  can  be  embodied  in  one 
word — business.  The  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness turn  employers  into  blocks  of  stone, 
and  the  employed  into  discontented  starve- 
lings. Employers  and  employed  alike 
sleep  upon  business,  feed  upon  business, 
quarrel  upon  business.  Business  from 
morning  till  night,  and  night  till  morning, 
until  the  whole  lot  of  you  are  insignificant 
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fragments  of  a  very  vile  machine.  You 
appear  at  the  farm  one  of  these  wet  morn- 
ings ;  you  are  not  wanted  till  it's  dry,  you 
can  go  home,  go  to  the  devil.  Some  of 
you  do  go  in  this  latter  direction  accord- 
ingly. That  is  what  wants  reforming,  and 
not  the  land-laws.  The  employers  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  bad  times  that  bring 
about  such  things ;  that  if  times  were 
better,  &c.,  &c.  It's  not  true,  but  never 
mind  that.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
wouldn't  the  loss  of  your  wages  be  less  to 
bear  if,  when  you  appeared  before  your 
employer,  instead  of  his  telling  you  to  go 
to  the  devil,  he  said  :  ''Well,  I've  nothing 
for  you  to-day — very  sorry.  Go  into  the 
kitchen  and  get  some  breakfast ;  you  look 
cold.  Ask  them  to  give  you  something  to 
take  back  for  your  Avife's  dinner."  If  I 
know  anything  about  you,  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  would  not  go  home  with  a 
bitter  feeling  against  that  man,  although 
you  knew  that  that   day's  wages  would  be 
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deducted  at  pay-day.  No  employer  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  such  a 
casual  provision  Avould  make  the  differ- 
ence of  a  farthing  in  his  expenses.  Sup- 
pose that  it  did,  he  would  get  it  amply 
repaid  in  the  different  way  that  you  would 
do  work  for  him. 

'  That,  of  course,  is  only  just  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean,  given  at  hap-hazard.  I 
don't  want  to  put  material  advantage,  that 
is,  what-you-can-get,  as  the  groundwork  of 
my  remarks.  The  less  there  was  of  that, 
the  better  would  be  the  results.  It  is  the 
common  human  feeling  that  I  want  to 
insist  upon :  the  mere  display,  perhaps 
only  by  a  word,  of  some  sort  of  fellowship 
in  the  world.  You  will  think  that  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  this  is  a  harder  task  than 
the  reformation  of  the  land-laws.  Upon  a 
universal  scale  perhaps  it  is,  but  as  applied 
to  our  own  small  community  I  declare  to 
you  that  it  is  not.  We  shall  not  get  such 
a  golden  state  of  things  as  the  first  speaker 
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promised  to  be  in  store  for  you ;  but  we 
can  get  something  which  may  serve  as  a 
very  good  stop-gap  until  that  millennium 
comes  a  little  bit  nearer  our  way.  If  you 
will  help  me,  we  can  do  together  very 
much.  You  can  be  more  comfortable, 
more  happy,  and  yet  remain,  which  is  a 
vital  part  of  my  scheme,  at  peace  with 
your  neighbour.  We  can  be  more  like  a 
family,  enjoy  one  another's  company,  and 
learn  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  such  vastl}^ 
different  individuals  as  we  have  hitherto 
imagined  ourselves  to  be.  Like  Mr.  Way- 
fer,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  said  very 
little  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  but 
I  have  said  something,  and  I  hope  you  will 
think  of  it  as  you  are  at  work  and  talk 
about  it  to  each  other.  Go  and  see  Giles 
Radway  next  Thursday  night — it  is  his 
night  for  music — I  shall  be  there  too,  and 
we  can  discuss  there  anything  you  wish  to. 
I  have  not  said  a  word  about  any  practical 
doings  that  we  have  in  hand,  but  some  of 
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you  know  something  about  them.  Those 
that  don't  had  better  come,  and  if  Giles  can't 
house  you  all  we'll  go  up  to  the  school-room. 
Now  get  off  about  your  business.' 

The  majority  burst  into  such  laughter 
as  they  indulged  in,  as  Gabriel  Bewglass 
brought  his  harangue  to  a  close,  and  then 
they  began  to  disperse.  The  professed 
socialist  speaker  rose  to  give  a  general 
reply,  but  only  a  few  remained  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  principal  one  amongst 
this  remnant  was  Mr.  Nathan  Bench,  and 
he  remained  with  a  purpose.  The  speaker, 
in  the  course  of  his  original  remarks,  had 
passed  a  sneer  upon  Christianity  which 
the  parish  clerk  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to 
let  pass.  "When  the  opportunity  occurred, 
Nathan  engaged  with  him,  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  might  have  been 
lengthy  had  not  Wayfer  taken  it  into  his 
hands  summarily  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
As  Wayfer  and  his  friend  took  their  way 
from  the  green,  the  remaining  villagers 
also  took  theirs. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

THE  NEW  MANAGER. 

For  the  first  week  Joice  was  ill.  The 
severe  inward  struggle  had  proved  too 
much  for  her  in  her  present  state  of 
health.  Mrs.  Clinkscales  had  greeted  her 
successor  with  blunt  kindness,  and  did  all 
in  her  power  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  h(4r 
position.  Fortunately  for  Joice,  this  old 
lady  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the 
new  arrangement  of  things,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  left  her  more  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain some  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
young  wife.  It  had  only  been  by  strenu- 
ous persuasion  and  golden  promises  that 
Mrs.  Clinkscales  was  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  the  charge  in    the  first  place, 
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and  when  she  had  done  so  she  was  not 
long  in  growing  dissatisfied  with  her  po- 
sition. It  is  more  than  likely  that,  if  her 
husband's  want  of  caution  had  not  brought 
matters  to  a  head,  she  herself  would  soon 
have  taken  steps  to  terminate  the  engage- 
ment. 

Day  after  day  Joice  crawled  from  her 
bed  to  that  sitting-room  behind  the  shop, 
and  there  she  sat,  pale  and  listless,  through 
the  heavy  hours.  She  was  not  fit  to  be 
up,  but  she  could  not  lie  alone  upstairs. 
The  dreary  watching  through  the  night, 
hearing  quarter  after  quarter,  and  hour 
after  hour,  from  the  church-clock,  was 
loneliness  enough ;  to  have  endured  it 
throughout  the  day  she  felt  would  have 
been  beyond  her  power.  Often  had  she 
lain  awake  in  another  room,  but  there  she 
had  a  heavy  breathing  to  keep  her  com- 
]3any,  and,  above  all,  a  consciousness  of 
being  within  reach  of  that  presence  which, 
animate  or  inanimate,  was  the  centre  of 
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her  existence.  Here  she  was  adrift ;  cut 
off  from  all  anchorage ;  and  without  rudder 
or  sail  for  her  own  guidance,  She  had 
had  no  preparation  for  such  a  fate.  How 
should  she  ?  Until  within  the  last  few 
months,  as  we  know,  she  had  revolved 
around  her  old  father  as  an  axis ;  since 
then  around  her  husband.  Never  had  she 
been  thrown  upon  herself  ;  not  for  one 
week  since  the  time  of  her  birth.  Some 
bewilderment  was  not  surprising. 

Throut^hout  that  week  nothino:  around 
her  presented  any  definite  outline.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Clink.- 
scales  sat  in  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  but 
conversation  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
sitting-room  was  two  steps  lower  than  the 
shop,  but,  through  the  open  doorway  be- 
tween, the  mistress  had  complete  command 
of  the  premises.  Occasionally,  when  the 
entrance  of  a  customer  called  Mrs.  Clink- 
scales  to  the  counter,  Joice's  eyes  would 
follow   her,  and    she  would  watch,   appa- 
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rently,  the  movements  which  there  pro- 
ceeded, until  perchance  the  customer 
would  aimlessly  turn  in  her  direction  or 
perhaps  a  face  would  appear  looking  into 
the  window  from  the  pavement,  and  imme- 
diately Joice  recoiled  from  the  sight.  That 
would  bring  to  her,  for  a  second,  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  reality  of  her  position.  They 
were  looking  at  her  ;  they  would  go  away 
and  talk  about  her.  That  thought  could 
even  wring  a  few  more  tears  from  her  eyes, 
insubstantial  tears  which  had  been  able  to 
gather  since  the  daylight. 

Tlie  smell  of  the  place  impressed  itself 
indelibly  upon  her  imagination.  Perhaps 
nothing  so  inevitably  embodies  an  asso- 
ciation as  a  smell.  The  smell  of  these 
premises  was,  of  course,  pronounced.  It 
was  a  curious  blend  of  the  various  produce 
wdiich  the  shop  supplied ;  but  cheese  can 
never  be  disguised.  That  will  hold  its 
own  against  nard  and  all  the  odours  of  the 
East.      It  can    penetrate,  too  ;    permeate. 
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Not  atmosphere  merely,  but  furniture, 
even  to  the  very  bedding,  owned  the  smell. 
It  became  a  bitter  smell  to  Joice. 

Her  husband  came  twice  during  that 
week ;  but  even  for  him  Joice  was  unable 
to  arouse  herself.  Her  condition  irritated 
him,  and  he  decided  that  she  was  best  left 
alone  until  she  was  well.  His  second  visit 
was  on  Saturday,  and,  after  transacting 
business  with  Mrs.  Clinkscales,  when  about 
to  depart  he  inquired  of  Joice  if  she  were 
well  enough  to  come  to  Sedgcomb  on  the 
morrow.  She  looked  at  him  as  he  put  the 
question,  and  she  replied  that  she  was, 
not. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  three  were 
sitting  together  in  their  room — Mrs.  Clink- 
scales  did  not  allow  her  husband  out  at  all 
on  Saturday  night — Joice  vaguely  heard 
a  conversation  :  scarcely  a  conversation, 
but  by  no  means  a  soliloqu}^  Clinkscales 
sat  with  his  newspapers  and  a  glass  of  beer 
at  the  corner  of  the  table ;   his  wife  with 
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her  inevitable  knitting.     Joice  was  looking 
into  the  fire. 

'All  you  men  are  brutes — selfish,  ava- 
ricious brutes.'  Mrs.  Clinkscales  had  a 
peculiarly  incisive  tone  when  she  meant  to 
be  addressing  her  husband.  She  might  be 
regarding  anything  in  the  universe,  except 
him,  as  she  spoke ;  still  the  aim  of  the 
words  was  unmistakable.  She  never  used 
that  particular  tone  to  anybody  else,  as 
the  recipient  of  it  very  well  knew.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  did  not  greatly  dis- 
turb him,  whatever  his  occupation  at  the 
time.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  Radical  speech,  and  it 
would  take  much  to  distract  his  attention. 
'You  are  all  brutes,'  she  repeated,  with 
additional  emphasis.  'There  is  not  one 
pin  to  choose  between  the  Avhole  lot  of 
you.  You've  no  more  feeling  amongst 
you  than — than  ' — she  looked  about  the 
room  for  an  emblem — '  than  would  go  in  a 
salt-spoon.     What  you  would  do  without 
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women,  I  don't  know  !  Be  drunk  or  fight- 
ing with  your  landlords  all  day.  I'd  like 
to  teach  you  how  to  use  your  women,  that 
I  would.  There'd  be  only  one  way  with 
you,  I'll  promise.  You  don't  deserve  to 
have  women  to  look  after  you,  for  you're  a 
worthless  lot  of  brutes.  You  don't  know 
how  to  use  'em.  If  they  can't  look  after 
theirselves  like  me,  they're  trodden  into 
the  earth.' 

'  Have  you  seen  the  Mirror^  my  dear  T 
said  Clinkscales,  holding  out  the  paper. 

'  To  drive  a  young  wife  out  of  her  house  ! 
Avaricious  brutes !  I'd  like  to  handle 
you,  that  I  would.  You're  all  the  same. 
If  you're  not  avaricious,  you're  drunk. 
Gar-r-rh  !' 

Joice  heard  the  words  to-night  more 
distinctly  than  she  had  done  before,  and 
she  did  not  like  them.  When  Mrs.  Clink- 
scales  paused  in  her  tirade,  Joice  said  that 
she  was  tired,  and  with  that  excuse  she 
withdrew  to   her   solitary  chamber.     The 
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young  woman  was  evidently  better  to- 
night. She  could  hear  Mrs.  Clinkscales' 
tongue  recommence  as  she  herself  mounted 
the  stairs. 

As  she  lay  awake  upstairs  Joice  was  not 
now  conscious  of  the  burden  of  the  hours. 
She  scarce  heard  the  church  clock  and  the 
traffic  in  the  street,  for  her  mind  was 
wholly  absorbed  by  a  topic  of  contempla- 
tion. It  arose  out  of  the  strong  remarks 
which  she  had  heard  passed  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

It  seemed  to  Joice  that  she  had  pro- 
voked them,  and  that  they  were  aimed 
directly  at  her  own  husband.  This  awak- 
ened a  very  serious  reflection  in  her.  By 
her  weakness  alone  she  had  brought  a  bad 
name  upon  her  husband.  If  she  had  come 
bravely  to  her  duty  here,  as  she  imagined 
now  that  she  might  have  done  ;  shown  a 
bright  face  and  ready  hands  for  whatever 
she  was  called  upon  to  do ;  this  evil  could 
not    have    arisen.      Nobody   would    have 
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thought  of  upbraiding  her  husband  with 
harsh  treatment,  or  of  looking  upon  her  as 
particularly  ill-used.  To  Joice's  sensitive 
nerves  this  reflection  was  a  peculiarly 
painful  one.  It  mattered  little  what  suf- 
fering should  be  caused  to  herself;  but 
that  through  her  weakness  her  husband 
should  have  suffered  in  reputation,  and 
have  been  classed  as  '  a  brute '  for  his 
treatment  of  her,  was  a  thought  which 
appalled  her  indeed.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  fly  to  Sedgecomb  and  throw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  imploring  his 
forgiveness  for  the  grievous  wrong  that 
she  had  done  him.  As  this  course  was 
clearly  impossible,  she  poured  out  her 
remorse  elsewhere  and  sought  forgiveness 
and  strength  from  the  invisible.  In  the 
calm  which  succeeded,  Joice,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  fell  asleep. 

That  was  the  first  sound  sleep  that  she 
had  had  since  she  left  the  roof  of  her 
husband,  and  in  the  morning  she  Avas  mar- 
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vellously  refreshed.  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  all  the  town  was  asleep.  The 
bell,  which  was  always  rung  in  the  church 
tower  at  eight  o'clock,  had  awakened  her^ 
and,  although  it  rang  on  Sunday  and  week- 
days alike,  it  nevertheless  announced  this- 
peculiar  morning.  It  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  day,  and  had  a  distinctly 
restful  and  unbusinesslike  sound  about  it. 
The  notes  lingered  idly  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  did  not  tread  upon  the  heels  of  one 
another.  They  had  a  soothing  effect  upon 
Joice  as  she  lay  collecting  herself  in  the 
dim  light.  Presently  the  milkman  came 
clattering  along  the  pavement,  and  Joice 
took  this  as  a  signal  to  rise. 

There  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  her 
throughout  the  day.  She  insisted  upon 
accompanying  Mrs.  Clinkscales  to  church, 
and  seemed  to  receive  new  strength  from 
the  service.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
conversed  by  their  own  fireside ;  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  after  tea,  when  Joice 
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read  aloud,  at  Mrs.  Clinkscales'  request, 
from  an  old  book  of  sermons  belonmnof  to 
the  latter.  Clinkscales  was  compelled  to 
sit,  during  this  time,  without  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand  or  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
an  awkward  task  he  found  it.  It  was  al- 
together a  bad  day  for  him.  Since  his 
quarrel  with  Wayfer,  he  spent  his  Sunday 
under  the  eye  of  his  wife. 

When  Michael  Wayfer  next  visited  his 
^  Stores,'  which  was  on  Monday,  he  found 
a  difference.  He  came  in  ill-humour,  ex- 
pecting to  find  his  wife  moping  over  the 
fire,  pale  and  listless  as  he  had  left  her. 
Imagine  his  amazement  to  find  her  busy 
in  the  store-room,  helping  Mrs.  Clinkscales 
with  her  work.  Joice  saw  immediately  his 
aspect  change,  and  her  heart  leaped  at 
the  sight.  A  little  colour  rose  to  her 
cheeks. 

With  a  significant  look  at  his  wife, 
Wayfer  turned  and  walked  into  the  sit- 
ting-room :  Joice  followed  with  alacrity. 
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'  So  you  are  better,  Joice,'  he  reraarkedj. 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  Michael,  T  am  much 
better.  I  shall  soon  get — 0,  do  forgive 
me,  Michael !  Do  not  be  angry  with  me 
again.  I  was  wTong,  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  will  try  to  do  everything  to  help 
you.' 

Tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

'  It's  all  right,  Joice,'  replied  Wayfer, 
cheerfully.  '  I  knew  you'd  get  on  all 
right.  I'll  come  in  often,  and  I'll  fetch 
you  home  next  Sunday.  You're  worth 
them  all.  Be  a  good  girl.  Look  after  the 
money,'  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  I  can't 
trust  'em.' 

Then  he  left  the  room  again  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  Clinkscales.  He  kissed  Joice  when 
he  went  away. 

This  visit  put  Wayfer  into  good  spirits. 
He  had  had  serious  misgivings,  during  the 
past  week,  with  regard  to  his  latest  move,, 
but  now  all  was  clear  again.     He  laughed 
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with  satisfaction  at  the  re-arrangement. 
There  were  several  self-congratulatory  as- 
pects about  it.  At  the  outset  of  his 
undertaking,  with  every  necessity  for 
economical  management,  it  was  well  to 
have  had  the  practically  gratuitous  ser- 
vices of  Clinkscales,  just  to  test  the  work- 
ing capabilities  of  his  scheme.  The  shop 
had  now  proved  that  it  was  going  to  pay, 
and  Clinkscales  was  no  longer  really  a 
necessity.  With  other  means  ready  to  his 
hand,  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  retain 
Clinkscales  at  a  remuneration.  The  man 
had  been  promised  a  share  of  the  profits  if 
the  scheme  answered ;  the  time  for  making- 
out  the  first  year's  balance-sheet  was  draw- 
ing near.  It  was  well  that  the  rupture 
had  occurred  so  opportunely. 

Nor  did  Wayfer,  in  these  thoughts,  for- 
get that  the  shrewdness  of  Clinkscales  had 
in  no  small  degree  assisted  in  bringing 
about  a  success.  It  had  done  so,  and 
Michael   was    determined   that   it   should 
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continue  to  do  so.  He  knew  his  friend 
well.  There  would  be  dudgeon  and  mild 
recrimination  for  a  time  after  Christopher's 
re-establishment  in  the  quiet  of  Shipcombe ; 
but  it  would  quickly  wear  off.  In  a  week 
or  two  a  good  supper  or  a  supply  of  beer 
would  place  the  whole  depth  of  his  intel- 
lect at  the  service  of  a  friend. 

Another  week  went  by,  and  Joice  had 
steadily  improved.  She  had  not  recovered 
the  natural  colour  of  her  cheeks,  but  she 
showed  her  customary  vitality.  Mrs.  Clink- 
scales  was  surprised  at  her,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  Before  the  Sunday 
morning  came  for  her  visit  to  Shipcombe, 
Joice  had  positively  assisted  in  the  shop. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  from  the 
day  of  Joice's  arrival,  the  Clinkscales' 
management  came  to  an  end.  Man  and 
wife,  with  their  belongings,  were  re-carted 
to  the  village  of  Shipcombe,  and  Joice 
ruled  in  the  premises  alone.  The  sitting- 
room  behind  the  shop  and  one  bed-room 
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had  been  roughly  furnished  for  her  use. 
A  little  girl  of  fifteen,  an  old-fashioned, 
motherly  little  body,  lived  with  her. 

This  was  another  critical  turning-point 
for  Joice,  but  she  passed  it  remarkably 
well.  In  addition  to  her  primitive  maid, 
who  sat,  ate,  and  slept  with  her,  she  had 
the  acquaintance  of  the  landlord's  wife, 
(living  at  the  drapery  establishment  next 
door),  a  fussy,  buxom,  good-natured  dame, 
who  felt  a  natural  sympathy  for  Joice's 
position  and  who  was  very  willing  to  ex- 
tend her  patronage  to  her. 

Joice  could  now  brace  herself  up  through- 
out the  day  with  marked  success  ;  but  when 
the  afternoon  wore  on  and  twilight  threat- 
ened, it  became  a  task  requiring  some 
eiFort.  She  had  an  insuperable  fear  of  gas 
Avhich  added  a  slight  material  difficulty  to 
the  melancholy  sensations  of  this  hour. 
However,  the  former  was  got  over  through 
the  instrumentality  of  her  maid.  Joice 
never  meddled  with   the  gas  at  all.     The 
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usually  grave  little  assistant  could  not 
resist  a  smile  at  Joice's  start  as  the  whist- 
ling burner  burst  into  a  flame  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  match.  Joice  always  watched 
the  magic  process,  although  she  dared  not 
for  the  life  of  her  apply  it  herself.  From 
lighting  the  shop  the  two  would  withdraw 
to  the  sitting-room,  and  then  Joice  had  to 
struggle  with  her  feelings. 

Upon  the  second  evening  of  her  rule, 
shortly  after  this  process  of  lighting  had 
been  gone  through,  Joice  was  summoned 
to  the  shop  by  a  customer.  It  was  a  child 
w^ho  wanted  half-a-pound  of  cheese.  As 
the  child  departed,  Joice  followed  her  to 
the  door  and  closed  it  after  her.  In  doing 
so  she  caught  sight  of  a  face  which  was 
staring  in  at  her  from  the  pavement.  She 
had  been  unable  as  yet  to  overcome  a 
feeling  of  nervousness  at  the  appearance 
of  these  outside  faces,  and  to-night  in  the 
gaslight  she  felt  it  with  especial  force. 
Joice  turned  and  hastened  into  the  sitting- 
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room.     She  had  scarce  got  there,  however^ 
before  the  shop-door  was  opened. 

Mr.  Philpin  was  on  his  way  from  the 
office.  He  never  passed  this  shop-window 
with  indifference ;  at  least  he  had  never 
done  so  within  the  last  fiwe  weeks.  He 
had  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  doings  of 
the  inmates  during  that  time.  He  had 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  accu- 
rately informed  as  to  their  movements^ 
and  he  had  noted  the  removal  of  the 
Clinkscales  with  interest.  Last  nighty 
which  was  Joice's  first  alone,  Mr.  Philpin 
had  been  detained  late  at  his  business  and 
the  shop  was  closed  as  he  passed  :  to-night 
he  saw  the  lights  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  and  he  crossed  over.  When  he 
got  to  the  window  a  child  was  entering  the 
doorway,  and  Mr.  Philpin  stood  to  watch. 
As  the  child  withdrew,  the  gentleman  out- 
side stepped  nearer  and  stared  into  Joice's 
face.  The  next  moment  he  entered  the 
shop. 
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Joice  recognised  her  visitor  at  once,  and, 
so  far  from  feeling  nervous  at  his  appear- 
ance, she  experienced  a  decided  sensation 
of  pleasure.  Although  she  had  never  set 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Philpin  either  before  or 
since  that  harvest-dance  twelve  months 
ago,  she  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  a 
friend.  His  face  made  her  feel  less  lonely 
than  before.  The  gentleman  showed  ob- 
vious satisfaction  at  his  reception. 

'  You  remember  me,  Mrs.  Wayfer  ?  I 
could  hardly  have  hoped  it.' 

'  0  yes,  sir.  I  knew  you  directly.  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  You  w^ere  not  at  Mr.  Kimble's  dance 
the  other  night.  It  was  an  excellent 
gathering.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
there  again.' 

'  I  have  not  been  very  well,  sir,'  stam- 
mered Joice. 

'So  I  heard,  Mrs.  Joice.  I  was  very 
sorry.  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better — 
more  settled  in  your  surroundings  ?' 
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'0,  yes,  thank  you,  sir.  I  get  on  very  well.' 

'  Hem  !  I  was  glad  to  find  your  excel- 
lent father  so  well,  and — and  all  our  old 
friends.  I  told  Mr.  Giles  that  I  should 
take  the  liberty  of  looking  in  upon  you, 
and  he  was  pleased.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Joice, 
that  you  will  consider  me  as  a  friend. 
Anything  I  can  do  will  be  a  pleasure.  You 
will  not,  I  expect,  have  many  friends  in 
the  town.' 

'  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anybody  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Johnson  next  door.  She  is  very 
kind.' 

'  Ha  !  I'm  glad  of  that.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  pleasant  neighbour.  But 
I  expect  you  are  busy ' 

'No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  was  just  going 
to  have  tea  ;  you — you ' 

Joice  blushed  and  hesitated.  With  her 
homely  instinct  she  Avas  going  to  ask  him 
if  he  would  have  tea  too  ;  but  the  sudden 
thought  of  his  dignified  position  checked 
her.     She  left  her  sentence  unfinished. 
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'  I  was  just  going  to  my  rooms  to  have 
mine.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  cup, 
Mrs.  Wayfer?' 

'  I  shall  be  so  glad,  sir,'  she  replied,  with 
undisguised  feeling. 

'  I  wanted  half-a-pound  of  butter,  and  a 
few  sausages,  but  I  can  take  them  when  I 

go-' 

With  that  Mr.  Philpin  was  ushered  into 

the  sitting-room.  He  stumbled  over  the 
two  steps,  as  he  thought  there  were  three, 
and  nearly  fell  his  whole  length.  How- 
ever, he  passed  it  off  merrily,  as  he  de- 
posited his  black  bag  in  a  corner.  Joice 
bustled  about,  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  the  tea-table :  the  maid  withdrew 
to  the  kitchen. 

'  Pray  make  no  difference  for  me,  Mrs. 
Joice.  I  am  a  plain  man,  quite  a  plain 
man.     I  dislike  preparation.' 

Joice  insisted  upon  boiling  a  couple  of 
eggs  and  getting  out  some  jam.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  two  sat  down.     During  the 
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meal  their  friendship  rapidly  developed. 
Joice  very  soon  felt  quite  at  ease  in  Mr. 
Philpin's  company,  for  he  was  so  genial 
and  homely.  Two  or  three  times  Joice 
was  interrupted  to  attend  to  the  shop,  but 
the  gentleman  passed  off  such  occurrences 
with  a  joke. 

After  tea,  Mr.  Philpin  drew  his  chair  up 
to  the  fire,  and  for  some  little  time  wiped 
his  moustaches  with  a  red  pocket-hand- 
kerchief When  this  latter  had  been 
thrust  into  the  tail  of  his  frock-coat,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction  and 
looked  the  very  picture  of  content.  He 
sat  on,  talking  pleasantly  with  Joice  about 
everything  and  trying  to  make  her  laugh, 
until  it  was  found  to  be  shut  ting-up  time. 
Then  Mr.  Philpin  rose  from  his  chair  and 
declared  that  he  must  be  going.  However, 
when  the  premises  were  closed  and  Joice 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she  found 
the  gentleman  re-established  in  his  chair ; 
nor  did  he  again    refer   to  his  intention 
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of  taking  his  departure.  Joice  brought  out 
some  sewing  and  was  about  to  sit  down 
with  it  when,  with  much  blushing  and 
confusion,  she  hid  it  away  in  a  corner. 
When  she  did  sit  down  she  was  knitting  a 
stocking. 

Through  all  the  conversation  Mr.  Phil- 
pin  never  got  v^ery  far  from  Shipcombe. 
Now  that  they  were  closed  in  and  free 
from  disturbance,  he  got  very  directly  to 
that  village.  He  was  referring  to  his  last 
visit  to  the  place. 

'  Your  friend  Miss  Sulby  was  at  the 
dance,  Mrs.  Joice  :  charming  as  ever,  but 
rather  pale.  Does— does  she  ever  come  to 
see  you  here  ?' 

'She  has  not  been  yet,  Mr.  Philpin ;  but 
I  expect  she  will  come  when  she  is  in  the 
town.' 

'  Ah  !       Would    that Charming 

young  lady !  A  treasure  in  these  days 
— quite  a  treasure.  That  she  can  escape 
so  long  is  a  marvel.'      Mr.  Philpin  made 
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this  last  remark  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  companion.  'But  she  has  secrets,  I 
expect,  Mrs.  Joice  ?  No  violation  of  confi- 
dence for  the  world ;  but  you  are  her 
friend,  you  know  her  tastes,  her  predilec- 
tions in  a  manner.     Is  it  settled?' 

'  Settled  ?     What  settled,  Mr.  Philpin  ?' 

'Miss  Sulby,  you  know.  She  is  very 
friendly  with  him.  Excellent  man,  alas  ! 
admirable  man  !' 

Joice  looked  perplexed. 

'  Is  not  Miss  Sulby  eno^aged?' 

'  Engaged  !  To  be  married  !  To  whom, 
sir  ?'  exclaimed  Joice,  with  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

'Is  it  not  settled,  then?  With  Mr. 
Bewglass?' 

'  I  have  never  heard  a  word  about  it. 
It  was  ahvays  said  that  Mr.  Bewglass  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Silverside.' 

'  You  don't  say  it !'  cried  Philpin,  bounc- 
ing from  his  chair.  '  Miss  Silverside  !  Is 
Miss  Sulby  still  free,  then  ?' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Joice  was  somewhat  afraid  of  him.  He 
looked  so  terribly  in  earnest  as  he  leaned 
forward  to  ask  the  question. 

'  I  think  so,'  she  answered,  timidly. 

Mr.  Philpin  burst  into  a  laugh  and  put 
his  hand  up  to  his  head. 

'  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  Now  1 
breathe  again.  Excuse  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  poet,  Mrs.  Joice.' 

Then  he  took  his  chair  again.  Mr.  Phil- 
pin  did  not  sit  still  much  longer.  Having 
announced  his  intention  this  time  he  really 
went.  There  was  a  very  friendly  leave- 
taking  and  many  promises  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  to  repeat  his  visit. 

As  he  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  depart, 
he  leaned  towards  Joice  and  said,  in  an 
undertone, 

^  Not  a  word  to  Miss  Sulby,  my  dear.' 

Joice  promised,  and  Mr.  Philpin  went 
on  his  way.  Before  Joice  had  turned  the 
key  in  the  door,  she  heard  a  hurried  knock 
and  Mr.  Philpin's  voice  again. 
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'Butter  and  sausages,  Mrs.  Joice.  I 
quite  forgot.     My  larder  is  empty.' 

Having  procured  what  he  wanted,  he 
iinally  departed. 


E  2     .. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOPES     AND     FEARS. 

During  Joice's  absence  from  Shipcorabey 
there  was  considerable  activity  in  that 
village.  Not  that  a  stranger  passing  up 
its  quiet  street  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night  would  have  observed  any  particular 
stir  amongst  the  population  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants themselves  were  conscious  of 
an  element  of  fermentation  agitating  the 
smooth  surface  of  their  life.  Some  out- 
ward display  there  was,  but  it  was  con- 
lined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  insides  of 
the  various  dwellings. 

The  social  action  of  Michael  Wayfer  had 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  As  Ave  know, 
Gabriel  Bewglass  had  come  to  Shipcombe 
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full  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  socialistic 
impulse,  and  at  his  leisure — in  discussion 
with  the  school-mistress,  or  at  the  vicar's 
table,  or  by  Giles  Radway's  hearth — he 
was  maturing  a  scheme  for  some  sort  of 
practical  philanthropy  amongst  the  small 
community  of  which  he  was  henceforth  to 
be  a  member.  Wayfer's  action  had  given 
him  a  nudge,  and  he  found  that  leisure 
was  no  longer  at  his  command.  What  he 
meant  to  do  he  must  do  quickly. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
public  meeting  on  the  green,  Bewglass 
had  urged  a  good  attendance  at  the 
ensuing  singing-class  at  Giles  Radway's 
cottage.  A  very  good  attendance  there 
accordingly  was  (possibly  the  agent's  re- 
marks about  allotments  offered  special 
attractions  to  many),  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  withdraw  to  the  school-room. 
In  anticipation  of  this  Bewglass  had,  at  his 
own  cost,  kept  up  a  good  fire  in  the  place 
all  the  evening,  and,  when  the  lamps  were 
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alight,  the  room  offered  a  particularly 
comfortable  appearance  to  the  rustics  who 
came  trooping  in  when  the  door  was  opened 
to  them.  In  number  there  were  about 
iive-and-thirty,  of  all  ages  from  sixteen 
upwards ;  several  young  women  were 
amongst  them. 

All  looked  in  astonishment  around  the 
room  as  they  took  their  seats  upon  the 
benches.  The  majority  of  them  had  never 
entered  the  school-room  since  they  had 
gladly  left  it  upon  the  completion  of  their 
education.  They  were  consequently  ig- 
norant of  the  changes  effected  in  its  ap- 
pearance during  Miss  Sulby's  time.  After 
long  gazing  at  the  pictures,  busts,  and 
what  not  wdth  which  the  place  was  adorned 
various  remarks  were  exchanged  in  half- 
audible  whispers :  '  By  gum,  Jack,  I  'ud 
come  back  to  school  again  i'  this  place ;' 
'  This  beunt  like  a  school-house  ;'  and  so 
forth. 

Giles  Radway  had  brought  his  violin  up 
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with  him,  although  Gabriel  promised  him 
that  to-night  there  would  be  but  little  use 
for  it.  The  latter  meant  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity  for  instilling  his  pet 
doctrines  into  the  minds  of  his  company. 
The  meeting  was  kept  as  informal  as  pos- 
sible. It  could  not  be  so  much  so  as  in 
Giles's  small  room,  but  the  alFability  of 
Bewglass  took  off  very  much  of  the  im- 
posing nature  of  the  surroundings,  He 
called  all  the  assembly  up  to  the  front 
benches  facing  the  fire  ;  and  Miss  Silver- 
side,  Miss  Sulby,  Giles  Radway,  and  Bew- 
glass himself  occupied  chairs  in  the  space 
before  them. 

'  Now,  Giles,  give  us  a  tune,'  exclaimed 
Gabriel,  when  silence  was  restored  :  '  a 
Scottish  one.' 

'  I  will,  Mr.  Gabriel,'  said  the  old  mu- 
sician, with  his  customary  smile. 

He  accordingly  broke  into  the  lively 
strains  of  '  Kelvin  Grove,'  repeating  the 
air  two  or  three  times.   After  this  he  asked 
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his  singers  to  stand  up  and  give  the  glee 
'  0  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free/  This, 
too,  was  accomplished  with  acclamation, 
and  again  the  voice  of  Bewglass  was  heard. 
He  sat  in  his  chair,  leaning  slightly  for- 
ward, and  talked  just  as  he  would  have 
done  to  a  friend  by  his  own  fireside.  All 
the  eyes  opposite  were  fixed  upon  him. 

'  Now,  friends,  let  us  talk.     I  don't  want 

to  do  all  the  talking,  but  I'll  do  some.     I 

Avant  you  to  do  some  too.    I  suppose  you'll 

expect  me  to  begin.     I  am  glad  so  many 

of  you  have  come,  but  I   don't  know  why 

there   are   not    the   same    number    every 

Thursday  night  at  Giles's  house.     I  should 

have  thought  that  you  would  be  glad  of 

the  opportunity  of  a  bit  of  change.     But  I 

hope  we  shall   alter    this    in    time.     It  is 

change  that  you  want.     Some  people  think 

that  you  ought  to  read  these  dark  evenings 

after  work,  but  I   know  well  enough  the 

impossibility  of  it.    Under  your  conditions 

of  life,  you  can't  read.     Can  you,  Martin  T 
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*  Noa,  sir.  I  myself  never  took  to  the 
learning.' 

'  And  yet  you  want  some  sort  of  recrea- 
tion for  an  hour  or  so  of  an  evening.  But 
you  are  thinking  of  your  stomach,  George 
Cull,  and  you're  quite  right.'  (Laughter 
of  course  greeted  this  remark.)  ^  It's  hard 
work  to  listen  to  a  sermon  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  harder  still  to  act  upon  it. 
Do  believe  me  that  I  never  forget  this. 
If  I  could  make  you  all  more  comfortable, 
I  would  do  it  to-morrow.  I  trust  that 
none  of  you    here   are   actually  short  of 

food,   but  I  know  what  hard  work  some 

• 

of  your  wives  have  to  give  you  enough. 
Let  us  look  at  this  point  lirst,  then.  We 
can't  alter  your  wages,  but  what  we  can 
do  we  will.  Mr.  Silverside  has  been  look- 
ing into  the  subject  of  allotments,  and  is 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  them.  The 
only  question  has  been  the  land,  but  that 
is  now  settled.  At  Lady  Day  he  will  have 
that  large  field  at  the  corner  by  the  Dor- 
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inantley  Road  in  his  hands,  and  he  has 
ordered  me  to  lay  it  out  for  you  in  half- 
acres.' 

'  That  be  what  us  wants,  Mester  Bew- 
glass,'  interposed  an  earnest,  pinched- 
looking  man  in  the  front  row.  '  George 
Biles  o'  Norton  'ev  told  I  as  he  and  his 
boys  'ev  an  acre  o'  ground,  and  'em  gets 
bread  and  vegetables  off  it  for  all  the  year. 
That  be  akel  (equal)  to  four  or  five  shil- 
lings a  week  to  his  wages.' 

'  It  is,  Simon.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
myself  about  the  value  of  a  bit  of  land  to 
most  of  you.  Tt  is  the  only  practical  way 
that  I  can  see  of  helping  you  to  improve 
your  condition  ;  that  is,  your  material  con- 
dition. But  don't  think  that  is  the  only 
improvement  you  want.  You  have  souls 
to  improve,  and,  unless  you  remember 
this,  you  will  never  very  greatly  improve 
your  condition.  Sixpence  to  a  man  of 
good  heart  is  more  than  a  shilling  to  a 
man  with  no  heart  at  all.     It  is  to  this 
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that  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  in  a 
little  village  like  ours.' 

'  Ye  be  right  there,  sir/  said  Nathan 
Bench. 

'  As  I  say,  in  the  way  of  putting  more 
money  into  your  pockets,  we  can't  do 
much.  It  is  a  gigantic  question,  and,  if 
we  discuss  it,  we  only  make  things  worse 
by  stirring  up  bad  feeling,  and  never  a 
penny  will  be  put  into  anybody's  pocket 
by  it.  All  ordinary  men's  lives  are  a 
choice  of  evils.  If  you  haven't  one  griev- 
ance, you  have  another.  Let  us  consider 
the  allotments  as  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  at  present  in  that  direction,  and,  as 
that  is  settled,  just  turn  your  minds  to 
other  things  in  which  very  much  can  be 
done.  You  can  be  made  just  about  twice 
as  contented  as  you  are  without  the  cost 
of  a  farthing  to  anybody.  Many  well- 
disposed  people  nowada3'S  cry  out  that 
they  are  too  poor  to  do  any  good  to  their 
neighbours ;   but  there  was   never  a  more 
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foolisli  mistake.  I  know  the  use  of  money 
as  well  as  anybody,  and  shouldn't  at  all 
mind  if  I  had  just  ten  times  as  much  as  I 
have  ;  but  in  the  kind  of  work  I  am  going 
to  speak  about  money  is  not  wanted.  It 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  positive  hindrance, 
for  people  who  have  it  are  tempted  to  give 
a  five-pound  note  to  a  charity  or  a  poor 
neighbour,  or  what  not,  and  there  is  an 
€nd  to  the  matter.  The  most  valuable 
work  of  a  social  kind  can  be  done  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  penny.  Personal 
intercourse  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
money.  You  want  a  system  of  inter- 
course. I  mean  a  regular  course  of  meet- 
ings, like  this  one,  where  we  can  all  talk 
together  and  give  one  another  new  things 
to  think  about.  It  needn't  be  in  this 
room,  but  in  your  own  houses.  Giles 
Radway,  w^ho  is  one  of  yourselves,  started 
this  idea.  Why  can't  we  have  this  meet- 
ing, which  he  has  begun,  held  in  turn 
regularly  at  one  or  other  of  our  houses  ? 
You  feel  more  homely  there.' 
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*  But  there  beunt  room,  sir/  interposed 
Peter  Rule. 

'  No,  there  is  not,  if  you  all  promise  to 
come  as  you  have  come  to-night.  But 
Giles  has  found  room  so  far.  If  you  had 
meetings  like  he  has  had  it  would  do.' 

'But  we  could  easily  make  arrangements 
with  the  managers,  Mr.  Bewglass,  to  have 
this  room  regularly/  said  Miss  Sulby. 

*  Yes,  we  could  ;  but  the  only  fear  is 
whether  the  meetings  here  would  be 
personal  enough.  It  is  no  good  their 
getting  into  mere  public  meetings  where 
one  person  preaches  all  the  evening  like  I 
am  doing.  What  do  you  think,  Miss 
Silverside  :  the  idea  is  really  yours  ?' 

'  I  should  think  the}^  might  be  tried 
here.  We  could  make  it  like  an  informal 
conversazione,  or  mere  evening  party, 
where  we  could  sit  still,  sing,  talk,  or  play 
as  we  thought  fit.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  too  public,  for  we  all  know  one  another 
personally.     It  is  not  like  a  town.' 
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'  Well,  we  can  try  it.  But  I  have  a  fear 
of  anything  savouring  of  a  public  institu- 
tion. Build  and  endow  an  institute,  and 
the  iDest  part  of  your  work  is  at  an  end. 
It  is  a  standing  object  of  self-congratula- 
tion, and  personal  effort  will  wane.' 

'  It  would  seem  a  pity,  Mr.  Bewglass, 
not  to  use  this  room,'  said  Miss  Silverside, 
'  for  Miss  Sulby  has  made  it  so  beautiful 
that  it  offers  a  cultivated  entertainment  in 
itself 

'  Certainly ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  in- 
fluence. I  only  wondered  whether  its  in- 
fluence might  not  be  greater  if  we  used  it 
only  occasionally  and  kept  our  regular 
meetings  to  our  own  hearths.  In  any 
case,  you  must  keep  up  your  class  separ- 
ately, Giles.  We  will  not  have  that 
merged  in  anything.' 

'  As  you  please,  Mr.  Gabriel,'  said  the 
old  man.  '  It  do  seem  to  have  had  some 
good  effeck,  however.' 

*  A  most  excellent  effect.     Why,  if  we 
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all  work  together  we  can  make  this  village 
a  very  pleasant  place.  Above  all,  my 
dear  fellows,  do  try  to  be  friendly  with 
your  employers.  If  you  will  promise  that, 
I  will  promise  that  in  time  I  will  influence 
them  to  be  more  friendly  with  you.  Dis- 
content will  help  nobody,  and  it  only 
makes  your  burdens  harder  to  bear.  If 
you  have  anything  to  grumble  about,  will 
you  come  and  grumble  to  me?  Will  you, 
Martin  ?' 

'  Eess,  sir,  I  ull.' 

'  And  you,  George  ?' 

'  Iss,  sir.' 

'  If  you  will  all  do  that,  very  much  can 
be  mended.  You  will  all  trust  me  ?  You 
all  know  that  I  want  to  do  you  good  ?' 

^  0  iss  !'  came  in  boisterous  chorus.  '  'E 
bist  just  like  your  father,'  said  Peter  Rule, 
behind  the  rest  of  the  voices. 

•  Do  not  listen  to  men  that  come  out  of 
those  towns  to  you.  We  don't  want  them 
to  help  us :  we  will  help  ourselves.     They 
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don't  know  what  you  want.  They  go 
about  the  country  disturbing  peaceable 
folk,  and  trying  to  stir  up  a  lot  of  ill- 
feeling  between  you  and  your  betters ; 
when  all  the  good  that  can  come  to  you 
depends  upon  friendship.  If  you  read 
anything  in  the  papers  which  you  want  to 
talk  about,  just  come  to  these  meetings,  or 
to  Giles  Radway,  or  to  my  house,  and  we 
will  talk  it  out  fairly.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  admirable,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Silverside,  with  enthusiastic  eyes  fixed 
upon  Bewglass.  Her  eyes  were  upon  him 
almost  all  tlie  time  he  was  speaking.  At 
her  exclamation  he  returned  the  look  with 
a  slight  increase  of  colour.  The  school- 
mistress looked  up  as  he  ended ;  her  eyes 
had  been  bent  downwards  to  her  lap  all 
the  time  where  a  book  lay  with  he."  finger 
in  it.  She  was  rather  pale  to-night,  and 
had  not  displayed  her  usual  enthusiasm  in 
the  work. 

'  Go   on,    sir,'   remarked   old  Benjamin 
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Hazard  from  a  corner ;  a  request  in  which 
many  others  joined. 

'  Well,  if  nobody  else  will  talk  I  suppose 
I  must/  replied  Bewglass.  ^  What  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you  is  the  necessity  of 
improving  your  feelings  as  well  as  your 
pockets.  If  you  only  think  of  getting 
more  money,  you  will  never  make  any 
advance.  It  is  just  that  aim  which  is 
destroying  the  world.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  trouble  in  the  towns  between 
employers  and  their  people  ;  and  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  farmers  treat  you  as  they 
do.  All  personal  feelings  are  trodden 
down  in  the  chase  for  money.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  good  food  and  a  tidy  home, 
teach  yourselves  to  be  satisfied.  Remem- 
ber that  in  that  you  are  better  oiF  than 
thousands  of  your  neighbours.  For  heaven's 
sake  save  every  farthing  you  can,  of  course, 
for  old  age,  and  try  to  turn  a  penny 
where  you  can ;  but  do  not  lay  out  your 
whole    lives    for    this    purpose.     Give    a 

VOL.  III.  F 
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thought  to  other  things  about  you.  Look 
at  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  and  don't 
think  that  the  world  is  only  made  to  fill 
your  pockets  or  anybody  else's  pockets 
with  money.  That  is  only  a  vile  belief  of 
these  days.  Perhaps  some  of  you  know 
what  Miss  Sulby  does  with  your  children 
with  the  flowers.  I  hope  your  children 
talk  to  you  about  it.  It  may  not  seem 
very  much  to  you  now,  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  it  will  do  good  to  your  children 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Nor  is 
it  only  for  children ;  it  will  do  you  old 
men  good  too.  We  can't  do  everything 
at  once,  but  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  talk 
of  these  things.  You  must  know  more  of 
what  is  about  you.  You  must  come  to 
school  again  ;  but  I  promise  you  that  Miss 
Sulby  will  give  you  more  interesting 
lessons  than  you  had  when  you  were  here 
before.  But  I  must  not  talk  any  more  to- 
night. I  am  sure  I  have  preached  enough. 
If  we  decide  to  have  the  meetings  in  this 
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room,    would    Tuesday   nights    do,    Miss 
Sulby  ?' 

'  Quite  well' 

'  Then  let  us  try  them  here,  to  begin  on 
Tuesday  week  at  seven  o'clock.  Giles 
Rad way's  class  will,  of  course,  be  on  Thurs- 
days as  usual  at  his  house.  Before  we 
change  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  names  of  all  who  wish  to  have  an 
allotment.  As  I  have  said,  they  will  be 
half-an-acre  each,  at  what  rent  I  can't  yet 
say.  If  anybody  only  wants  a  quarter-of- 
an-acre  he  may  have  it,  if  he  can  get  any- 
body else  to  take  the  other  quarter.  Also 
anybody  may  have  two  allotments  (but 
not  more),  making  an  acre,  provided  that 
there  is  enough  land  to  supply  everybody 
that  wants  it  with  some.  Nobody  can 
have  two  allotments,  if  it  makes  anybody 
else  go  without  one  at  all.  You  will  all 
see  that  that  is  fair  enough.  When  we 
get  more  land  anybody  who  wishes  will 
be  able  to  have  one  acre,  but  not  more.' 

f2 
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There  were  exclamations  of  satisfaction 
as  Gabriel  took  out  a  large  pocket-book 
and  opened  it.  He  passed  his  eyes  along 
the  benches,  asking  each  in  turn,  and 
noting  down  the  names  of  those  who  wished 
for  land.  As  he  put  the  book  into  his 
pocket  again,  he  said, 

'  There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like 
to  mention,  and  it  is  this.  I  shall  exercise 
some  sort  of  supervision,  of  course,  over 
your  methods  of  cultivation.  With  a  view 
to  your  making  the  best  use  of  your  land 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  I  am  going  to 
arrange  for  a  weekly  class  to  be  held  in  this 
room,  and  which  I  shall  expect  all  of  you 
who  want  land  to  attend,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  some  of 
the  simpler  subjects  connected  with  the 
work  of  your  allotments :  such  as  the 
method  of  growing  various  produce,  rota- 
tion of  crops,  manures,  &c.  Unfortunate- 
ly, for  want  of  a  better,  I  shall  have  to  act 
as  teacher ;  but  Mr.  Jelf  has  kindly  agreed 
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to  help  me  with  his  extensive  practical 
experience,  so  that  amongst  us  we  shall 
get  on  well  enough.  We  must  make  the 
most  of  the  materials  we  have  at  hand. 
"We  can  settle  the  details  of  this  class 
later  on.' 

After  this  practical  part  was  done, 
several  of  the  men  went  away,  and  those 
who  remained  listened  to  music  and  sing- 
ing for  about  half-an-hour  longer. 

At  length  the  four  chief  promoters  of 
this  social  activity  were  sitting  round  the 
fire  alone.  Before  separating  for  the  night 
they  were  indulging  in  a  little  more 
general  conversation  with  regard  to  their 
work. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Gabriel,  this  be  a  most 
wonderful  affair  to  a  certainty,'  remarked 
Radway,  his  face  beaming  all  over  with 
that  good-natured  smile  of  his.  '  I  never 
thought  to  see  such  a  thing  in  my  day.' 

*  Never  mind,  Giles  ;  this  is  nothing  yet. 
It  is  only  the  first  step  of  the  ladder.    You 
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have  Miss  Silverside  to  thank  for  all  this. 
She  has  extensive  schemes  yet  to  come.' 

'  That  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Bewglass,'  said 
Miss  Dorothy.  '  In  reality  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  real  foundation  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Radway  laid  one  stone, 
Miss  Sulby  laid  another,  and  you  have 
laid  I  don't  know  how  many.  I  can't  find 
out  where  my  great  assistance  comes  in.' 

'  All  my  ideas  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  getting  from  you,'  he  replied.  'But 
certainly,  Miss  Sulby,  I  was  not  fair  to 
you.  Your  work  has  been  admirable.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  lot, 
for  the  early  training  of  the  children  is 
vital.  Starting  with  them  at  that  age, 
there  is  a  chance  of  doing  something. 
Keep  on  nobly  with  that  work,  and  you 
will  leave  your  mark  upon  the  country.' 

'  Decidedly,'  assented  Miss  Silverside. 
'  It  occurred  to  me  this  evening,  Mr.  Bew- 
glass, whilst  you  were  talking,  whether  it 
would   be   of  any  advantage  to  institute 
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some  voluntary  Guild  or  League  under 
which  our  men  might  enrol  themselves. 
Something  pledging  themselves  to  peace 
and  good-will  in  all  social  undertakings.  I 
believe  that  things  like  that  are  felt  as  a 
kind  of  bond  and  sometimes  strengthen 
them  in  keeping  to  resolutions.' 

'  They  do,  miss,  they  do,'  said  Radway, 
in  response  to  the  young  lady's  glance 
towards  him. 

'  It  is  well  worth  thinking  about,' 
observed  Bewglass,  slowly.  '  Yes,  we  will 
mature  something  of  the  sort.  I  think  it 
will  certainly  help  us.     Let  us ' 


He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the 
school  door. 

'  It  will  be  the  maid  come  for  me,  I  ex- 
pect. Miss  Sulby,'  said  Miss  Silverside,  as 
the  school-mistress  went  towards  the  door. 
'  Is  it  ?  0,  yes.  Sit  down  for  a  minute, 
Mary.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Bewglass,  that 
we  have  made  a  delightful  beginning,  and 
we  must  keep  it  up.    You  do  not  look  well 
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to-night,  Miss  Sulby.  You  must  not  fail  us, 
for  without  you  the  work  will  be  nothing.' 

'  0,  it  is  only  a  little  head-ache,'  replied 
Ruth,  smiling. 

'  I  hope  it  is.  Do  not  overwork  your- 
self.    I  think  I  had  better  go  now.' 

Miss  Silverside  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
Bewglass  was  immediately  all  activity  in 
attendance  upon  her.  He  assisted  her 
wdth  her  fur  cloak,  and  watched  her  with 
interest  wrap  the  white  woollen  shawl, 
which  the  maid  had  brought,  about  her 
shoulders  and  lower  half  of  her  face.  It 
was  time,  too,  for  him  to  go,  as  he  had 
some  work  to  do,  and  if  Miss  Silverside 
would  allow  him —  Whilst  this  young 
lady  was  shaking  hands  with  Radway  and 
the  school-mistress,  Gabriel  was  at  the  door 
putting  on  his  coat.  He  just  cried  out  a 
good-night  to  the  other  two,  and  set  off. 

'  You  beunt  at  all  well.  Miss  Sulby,' 
remarked  Giles,  as  Ruth  was  extinguishing 
the  lamps.     *  I've  noticed  for  a  week  or 
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two  as  you  have  only  looked  very  middlin'. 
I  be  afeared  as  you  sit  too  close  over  them 
books.' 

'  No,  no,  Giles.  I  am  all  right.  One 
must  be  a  little  out  of  sorts  sometimes. 
Perhaps  I  have  done  a  little  too  much 
lately ;  but  I  shall  be  right  in  a  day  or 
two.  Sometimes  I  am  rather  afraid  that 
this  country  does  not  suit  my  health.' 

•  Perhaps  not,  of  course.  It  don't  suit 
everybody  alike.' 

*  I  am  sorry,  Giles,  that  I  can't  ask  you 
to  come  and  sit  with  me  to-night.  I'll  shut 
myself  up  and  be  quiet.' 

'  Far  better.  Won't  Mr.  Gabriel  come 
back,  do  you  think  ?' 

'  0,  no.  He  said  good-night.  He  meant 
to  go  home.' 

'  Then  I  had  better  do  the  same,  I 
judges,'  said  Giles,  smiling. 

They  locked  up  the  school-room  together. 
Giles  departed,  and  Ruth  locked  herself  in 
her  quiet  abode. 
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At  midnight  the  lamp  was  still  burning 
in  the  school-mistress'  sitting-room,  and  she 
herself  was  in  the  arm-chair  leaning  over 
the  dying  fire.  She  looked  paler  than  be- 
fore, and  her  eyes  were  red,  but  dry.  This 
was  an  unheard-of  condition  for  her.  Not 
a  book  had  been  touched  since  she  shut 
herself  in,  except  the  manuscript  book 
which  still  lay  open  on  the  table  before  the 
inkstand.  It  was  a  diary,  and  she  had 
been  writing  in  it  for  a  good  hour  by  the 
clock.  She  had  finished  on  a  new  page, 
which  still  stood  up  a  little  from  the  others, 
and  the  words  visible  were  these  : 

' unable  sometimes  to  fight  with  it. 

0,  if  I  were  stronger  !  But  I  am  a  poor 
wretched  creature.  Even  my  work  no 
longer  helps  me.  I  cannot  attend  to  it. 
The  children  worry  me,  and  I  do  not  do 
my  duty  towards  them.  To-day  I  did  not 
read  anything  to  them  before  they  left.  If 
I  cannot  master  it  I  must  go.  It  is  wicked 
for  me  to  remain  here  and  not  to  do  my 
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duty.  I  will  try  once  again  before  taking 
the  last  step.  Where  should  I  go  ?  I 
love  the  place  so  much.  Never  could  I 
love  another  like  it.  But  I  must  do  my 
duty.  0  God,  show  me  it  and  make  me 
strong  !' 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


STORM-CLOUDS. 


^OR  was  Michael  Wayfer  idle.  His  law- 
suit and  consequent  socialistic  alliance  had 
thoroughly  awakened  him.  Discontent, 
which  had  hitherto  been  vague  and  in- 
definite, was  rapidly  assuming  a  very 
tangible  form  in  his  mind.  He  was  actually 
beginning  to  read.  Ever  since  the  visit  of 
the  radical  emissary  to  Sedgecomb,  Wayfer 
had  been  deluged  with  socialistic  tracts, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  other 
forms  of  general  revolutionary  literature. 
These  works  were  not  hastily  scanned  in 
an  aimless  spirit  of  grumbling,  as  they  had 
been  in  former  days  when  Clinkscales  had 
handed  them  to  him.     The  young  farmer 
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now  sat  up  over  the  fire  after  nine  o'clock, 
studying  them  intently.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  making  a  very  speedy  advance 
towards  practical  fanaticism. 

In  strong  impetuous  natures,  when 
guided  by  an  ill-balanced  or  uncultivated 
intellect,  this  result  is  not  uncommon  now- 
adays. In  their  lack  of  culture  they  are 
so  intensely  subjective  that  only  one  side 
of  the  shield  is  visible  to  them.  Of  course, 
in  Wayfer's  case,  there  was  not  even  an 
attempt  at  the  theoretic  study  of  revolt, 
such  as  his  urban  congeners  affect.  This 
countryman  seized  the  barest  detached 
facts  and  brandished  them  with  blind  fury 
in  support  of  his  cause. 

When  a  man  of  Wayfer's  calibre  allows 
the  consideration  of  state  affairs  to  compete 
in  his  mind  with  the  consideration  of  his 
own,  the  latter  are  very  likely  to  suffer ; 
without  any  adequate  countervailing 
advantage,  moreover,  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.     It   was    true    that,    beyond    the 
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purely  revolutionary  foreground,  Wayfer 
discerned  a  rich  harvest  awaiting  his  in- 
dividual reaping  ;  but  he  miscalculated  the 
space  which  intervened,  and  looked  too 
exclusively  to  the  horizon.  Amongst  the 
varied  matter  which  had  been  supplied  to 
him  by  the  propagandists,  were  statistics 
of  imported  articles  of  food.  This  had 
opened  his  eyes  more  than  anything  else. 
All  these  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of 
cheese,  butter,  bacon,  ham,  and  so  forth 
bought  from  those  'vile  foreigners,'  when 
he,  Michael  Wayfer,  could  produce  them 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  !  The 
thought  was  infuriating.  It  extended  il- 
limitably  that  embryo  scheme  of  his  of 
'  Farm  Stores.'  But  at  once  he  was 
checked.  The  landlords  would  hinder 
him.  They  would  not  allow  him  to  use 
the  land  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise 
this  produce.  They,  therefore,  must  be 
fought  first. 

To   this  conclusion   he  was    constantly 
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bro light,  and  with  it  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  came  uppermost.  In  the  face  of 
that,  the  battle  seemed  a  mere  trifle.  The 
course  was  so  simple :  all  laid  down  in 
these  pamphlets  with  the  most  convincing 
clearness.  It  wanted  nothing  but  a  com- 
mencement, of  that  he  was  assured.  He 
felt  that  one  blow  had  been  already  given, 
and  by  him :  it  lay  with  him  to  follow  up 
the  contest. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  some  of  us, 
who,  from  life-long  intercourse  with  a  bois- 
terous world,  have  learned  something  of  its 
powers  of  antagonism,  that  a  man  could 
think  so  lightly  of  engaging  in  a  contest* 
with  established  authority.  Wayfer's  very 
ignorance  sustained  him.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  world.  To  wider  minds  than 
his  it  has  seemed  incomprehensible  that 
an  idea  of  their  own  firmly  fixed  will  not 
convince  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  Wayfer  gathered  special  en- 
couragement   from   the   reception   of    his 
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last  skirmisli  by  liis  fellow -farmers.  We 
know  how  strongly  they  had  spoken  in 
his  favour ;  that  they  had  even  disbursed 
small  sums  on  his  behalf — the  most  in- 
dubitable evidence  surely  of  their  attitude. 
Upon  this  he  extensively  built.  It  did 
not  matter  that  they  showed  a  little  im- 
patience at  his  tedious  diatribes  in  the 
market-place  or  elsewhere.  That  was  their 
nature  :  they  wanted  leading.  He  would 
show  them  where  their  real  interests  lay. 
Such  was  the  general  spirit  developing 
in  the  tenant  of  Sedgecomb.  Together 
with  it  there  was,  as  we  know,  an  intense 
personal  antipathy  towards  the  immediate 
incarnation  of  his  opposing  forces — Mr. 
Gabriel  Bewglass.  The  adhesion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  labourers  to  the  latter's  pacific 
measures  added  some  fresh  fuel  to  the  ill- 
feeling  ;  but  it  had  not  raised  any  feeling 
of  surprise  in  Wayfer's  mind.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  himself  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  labourers,  whatever  he  pretended 
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to  the  men  themselves.  He  considered 
that  their  interests  and  his  were,  in  reality, 
antagonistic,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ever 
ready  to  demand  a  greater  share  of  his 
profits.  He  had  the  wisdom,  however,  to 
know  that  any  agrarian  discontent  amongst 
them  would  in  some  measure  help  himself, 
therefore  he  could  not  leave  them  out  of 
the  question  altogether.  The  consolatory 
reflection  remained  that,  when  his  schemes 
were  once  successfully  established,  many 
of  the  labourers  would  be  dispensed  with 
and  their  wages  saved  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  at  least,  because  of  the  small 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation. 

There  was  an  inextricable  confusion 
then,  of  sense  and  nonsense  in  Way- 
fer's  tenets,  as  there  is  in  those  of  most 
fanatics.  Handled  with  the  restraint  of 
common-sense,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  made  a  financial  suc- 
cess of  his  original  venture,  (which,  after 
all,  was  the  object  he  really  had  in  view)  : 

VOL.  III.  G 
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but  for  this  he  must  have  kept  clear  of  the 
distracting  subject  of  reform.  So  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing the  old  system  of  farming  pay,  that  he 
no  longer  made  the  attempt :  a  ruinous 
tendency  on  the  face  of  it.  What  in  the 
mind  of  a  reasonable  man  in  his  position 
would  have  been  kept  as  a  supplementary 
measure,  a  subject  for  gradual  develop- 
ment, was  immaturely  thrust  into  the  fore- 
most place,  with  this  result  of  a  hopeless 
loss  of  balance.  His  arable  land  he  alto- 
gether neglected,  whilst  upon  dairying  and 
the  smaller  produce  he  continued  to  expend 
his  money. 

His  acquisition  of  Sandy  Brook,  the 
land  occupied  by  his  kinsman  Riley,  had 
proved  to  be  a  useful  one.  Upon  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  his  ideals.  But  this  place  was  not 
altogether  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him, 
owing  to  the  personality  of  the  man  Riley 
himself. 
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The  disagreement  between  them  was,  as 
"we  know,  of  very  long  standing.  Before 
the  recent  necessary  personal  intercourse 
between  them,  Wayfer  had  really  known 
nothing  of  Riley.  His  contemptuous  atti- 
tude towards  him  was  rather  an  inheri- 
tance than  an  individually  developed 
feeling,  and  it  had  been  sustained  mostly 
upon  the  mere  appearance  and  the  general 
reputation  of  the  obnoxious  relative.  He 
was  taken  to  be  simply  a  dense  labourer 
altogether  beyond  the  consideration  of  one 
of  Wayfer's  advanced  position :  one  out 
of  his  path  altogether. 

We  know  how  Riley  himself  viewed  this 
state  of  things.  He  was  not  entirely  the 
senseless  creature  which  Wayfer  credited 
him  with  being.  The  resentment  which 
he  had  harboured  against  his  unfriendly 
father-in-law  had  steadily  grown  under  the 
offensive  behaviour  of  the  son,  until  at 
last  it  had  acquired  the  position  of  a  fixed 
idea.     With  the  crisis  in  his  own  personal 

g2 
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affairs  it  had  developed  into  a  positive 
attack  of  monomania.  Riley  only  lived 
for  the  inflicting  of  injury  upon  his  ap- 
parently prosperous  relative. 

Riley's  acquiescence,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  subordination  to  Wayfer  assumed 
a  significance  of  which  the  latter  had  not 
the  remotest  suspicion.  For  some  time,  if 
Wayfer  thought  anything  at  all  about  it, 
he  must  have  thought  that  by  rescuing 
the  other  from  ruin  he  had  gained  some- 
what in  his  good  opinion.  The  direct 
opposite  was  the  fact.  In  his  malevolence 
Riley  had  developed  a  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness of  which  in  his  innocent  days  he  had 
been  wholly  devoid.  He  laid  plans  how 
secretly  to  circumvent  the  prosperity  of 
Wayfer,  and  he  had  more  than  once  suc- 
ceeded to  his  satisfaction.  His  oppor- 
tunities were  now  considerably  enlarged. 

It  was  the  development  of  this  malicious 
spirit  which  had  wrought  the  change  in 
Ephraim  Riley  noticed  by  his  wife.     We 
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may  remember  her  remarks  about  it  in  her 
interview  with  the  school-mistress,  when 
she  came  to  return  the  money  which  she 
had  obtained  from  her.  It  had  really 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  that  woman's  decisive  action. 
Coupled  with  the  raj^id  development  of 
their  pecuniary  troubles  it  had  aroused  in 
her  a  feeling  of  superstition  of  which  she 
had  good  store  latent,  and  this  strongest  of 
all  influences  had  driven  her  to  that  act  of 
restitution.  To  this  act  she  had  attribut- 
ed an  imaginary  improvement  in  her  hus- 
band's state  of  mind  as  well  as  the  timely 
intervention  of  Michael  Wayfer  in  their 
straits. 

If  there  were  any  improvement  in  Riley's 
condition,  it  was  a  very  superficial  one,  and 
<jould  have  been  little  more  than  the  re- 
flection of  an  inward  satisfaction  at  schemes 
progressing  favourably.  His  nature  was 
slow  and  he  was  never  in  a  hurr}?^  to  ac- 
complish his  end,  good  or  bad. 
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Now  that  Wayfer  had  been  for  some 
time  in  personal  contact  with  this  man, 
his  views  of  him  became  somewhat  modi- 
fied. He  did  not  grow  to  like  him  any 
better ;  but  he  acquired  a  feeling  that  he 
was  not  altogether  the  block  which  he 
had  hitherto  accounted  him.  An  instinctive 
feeling  of  distrust  was  also  awakened.  He 
had  observed  him  in  the  crowxl  round  the 
socialistic  speaker  in  the  market-place  at 
Dormantley,  (where  he  himself  had  been 
aroused,)  and  had  heard  him  put  a  question 
to  the  speaker.  He  had  also  observed  an 
ill-repressed  look  flash  across  the  man's 
face  when  he,  as  master,  had  issued  an 
order  to  him  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  in- 
solence. Being  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  Are  of  which  these  were  but  barely 
sparks,  Wayfer  took  it  very  coolly.  He 
would  either  tame  the  man  or  he  should 
go.  On  economical  grounds,  the  former 
course  was  preferable  at  present,  so  to  it 
he  accordingly  set  himself 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Way- 
fer's  methods  were  not  likely  to  avail  much 
with  such  a  nature  as  Riley's.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anything  would  have  availed 
to  restore  the  latter's  equanimity  with 
regard  to  a  male  Wayfer.  Every  morning 
Michael  rode  to  Sandy  Brook  to  give  his 
orders  and  to  see  that  all  was  right.  One 
morning  in  this  November  he  came  as  usual 
to  the  farm,  only  instead  of  being  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  commer- 
cial or  social  affairs,  he  was  thinking  of 
Riley  personally.  He  had  decided  to  com- 
mence his  handling  of  him. 

It  was  a  dull  mild  morning,  everything 
drenched  with  rain,  and  the  trees  looked 
very  black  against  the  grey  sky.  A 
mongrel  dog  barked  at  the  farmer  as  he 
entered  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard,  and 
Riley  looked  up  from  a  grindstone  upon 
which  he  was  sharpening  an  axe.  The 
man  was  as  dirty  as  ever,  and  showed  no 
exceptional  good-humour  in   his  counten- 
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ance.  Wayfer  dismounted,  and  strode 
across  to  the  pigsties.  From  there  he 
called  to  Riley,  who  walked  slowly  towards 
him. 

'Why  aren't  these  places  cleaned  out? 
I've  told  you  times  about  'em.' 

'  I  be  a-going  to  do  'em.' 

'  A-going  to  do  'em  ?  You  shall  do  'em 
when  I  tell  you.  Now  look  here,  Riley ; 
I've  not  kept  you  out  of  the  workhouse 
for  nothing.  I'm  master  here,  and  you 
shall  know  it,  too.  Do  you  think  I  took 
this  place  to  let  you  go  maundering  on  in 
your  own  filthy  way  ?  If  you  are  not 
going  to  do  what  I  tell  you,  you  shall  turn 
out.' 

'  I  beunt  a-going  to  turn  out  yet  a  bit.' 

'You'll  do  what  I  like  about  that.  I'm 
not  going  to  have  two  masters  here.  If 
you  don't  like  to  have  me  for  a  master, 
you  can  go  out,  and  damned  sharp.  Are 
you  going  to  do  what  I  tell  you  or  not  ?' 

'  Eess.     I  be  a-going  to  do  it.' 
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'  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  now  that  if  I  find 
you  don't  do  what  I  tell  you  and  how  I 
tell  you,  you'll  shunt.  I'll  not  be  bothered 
to  tell  you  attain.  Get  this  place  done. 
Has  Susan  gone  up  to  Sedgecomb  ?' 

'Eess,  her 'ev.' 

From  here  Wayfer  went  off  to  some 
other  part  of  the  premises.  Riley's  eyes 
followed  him,  and  at  this  moment  they 
looked  decidedly  evil  eyes.  It  was  not 
opportune  for  him  yet  to  have  a  positive 
breach  with  his  employer,  but  as  he  flung 
the  axe  away  from  him,  which  he  had  till 
now  been  clenching  in  his  fist,  he  seemed 
to  be  exercising  some  considerable  degree 
of  self-restraint.  He  did  audibly  mutter 
something,  but  the  reproduction  of  his 
words  is  scarcely  admissible  in  polite 
literature. 

'  Go  on,  you  d ,'  we  may  translate  it 

into.  '  Ye  ent  zeed  the  last  of  I.  I  'ev 
another  match  i'  my  pocket  yet.' 

After  that  interview,  Riley  was  perhaps 
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more  obedient,  but  in  other  respects  his 
outward  attitude  did  not  undergo  any 
change.  Wayfer  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  making  progress  with  the  man,  and 
did  not  trouble  much  more  about  it.  He 
had  so  much  other  matter  to  occupy  his 
mind  that  a  trivial  aiFair  of  this  sort  could 
not  make  very  much  impression  upon  him. 

His  main  energies  w^ere  required  for  the 
approaching  contest  with  his  landlord.  He 
had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  degree  of 
fanaticism  in  respect  of  this  struggle,  that 
he  felt  willing  even  to  face  personal  sacri- 
fice in  the  prosecution  of  it.  This,  how- 
ever, he  was  assured  he  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  do.  His  discontented  neigh- 
bours would  rally  round  him  as  before^ 
and,  by  joint  action,  they  would  carryall 
before  them. 

However,  Wayfer  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  these 
considerations  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
His  financial  position  had,  for  some  time. 
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been  getting  into  a  sufficiently  critical 
condition  to  give  additional  edge  to  his 
appetite  for  reform.  Without  such  stim- 
ulus no  revolutionist  can  be  fully  equipped. 
Another  rent-day  was  approaching,  and 
again  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sum 
would  have  to  be  drawn  from  that  fast- 
waning  bit  of  capital.  Such  a  system  of 
commerce  must  necessarily  have  its  limita- 
tions. His  *  Stores'  were  paying,  it  is  true, 
but  it  must  be  some  years  before  they 
would  have  developed  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  whole  demands  of  his  outgoings.  This 
thought  nudged  him  at  times  to  an  in- 
convenient  extent. 

But  a  catastrophe  was  at  hand  which 
was  to  give  a  very  material  turn  to  these 
casual  forebodings.  Riley,  throughout  this 
month  of  November,  had  been  again  be- 
having himself  mysteriously,  so  his  wife 
averred,  but  whether  he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  occurrence  about  to  be  men- 
tioned even  she  could  not  definitely  assert. 
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The  event  itself  is  prosaic  enough,  so, 
reader,  do  not  prepare  yourself  for  any- 
thing exciting.  In  the  last  days  of  No- 
vember Michael  Wayfer  discovered  that 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  swine-fever 
amongst  his  herd  at  Sedgecomb :  that  was 
all. 

However,  to  Wayfer  the  calamity  present- 
ed itself  as  little  short  of  disastrous.  He 
was  beginning  to  give  particular  attention 
to  this  department  of  his  stock,  and  here,  at 
the  outset,  he  had  received  a  blow  which 
seemed  to  him  a  crippling  one.  The  effect 
upon  him  was  more  obvious  than  that  of 
the  fire  had  been.  For  two  whole  days  he 
spoke  to  nobody,  was  in  fact  scarcely  seen 
abroad,  never  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
yard.  Upon  the  third  day  news  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  disease  had  made 
its  appearance  at  Sandy  Brook. 

This  aroused  him,  and  he  was  again  ac- 
tive as  before.  The  disease  spread  rapidly, 
despite  all    precautions,  and   one    animal 
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after  another  died.  But  these  losses  were 
perhaps  the  least  part  of  the  calamity. 
Markets  were  closed  against  him,  not  only 
for  the  apparently  healthy  remnant  of  his 
swine,  but  for  all  the  rest  of  his  live  stock. 
Auctioneers  and  buyers  were  nervous : 
disease  in  one  department  might  mean 
disease  in  all.  The  prospect  for  a  time 
staggered  even  Wayfer. 

He  had  scarce  settled  down  again  into  a 
savage  state  of  brooding  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  agent  to  whom  he  was 
subject.  It  was  curt  and  business-like. 
It  drew  attention  to  the  state  of  certain 
fields  in  Wayfer's  occupation,  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a  state  was  a  breach 
of  the  agreement  under  which  he  held  his 
farm,  and  that,  unless  it  was  remedied 
Avithin  a  specified  time,  steps  would  be 
taken,  &c. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
came  as  a  surprise  :  nevertheless  it  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  last  blow  to  this  unfortunate 
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man.  It  gave  a  centre  to  liis  eiforts,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  finally  abandoned 
all  personal  considerations.  Financial 
ruin  he  saw  inevitably  before  him,  unless 
he  could  carry  out  those  revolutionary 
theories.  To  these,  therefore,  he  turned 
with  the  whole  vigour  of  his  nature,  and 
agricultural  enterprise  was  banished  from 
his  mind. 

As  a  first  step  in  a  practical  direction, 
Wayfer  canvassed  all  his  discontented 
brethren  who  had  stood  by  him  on  the 
last  occasion.  The  result  of  this  was  not 
particularly  encouraging.  Most  of  them 
were  busy ;  some  cold  ;  some  positively 
adverse.  He  was  getting  a  nuisance,  these 
last  averred,  and  they  were  not  going  to 
get  mixed  up  with  any  more  of  his 
squabbles.     They  had  plenty  of  their  own. 

He  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
unpromising  aspect  of  things ;  but  he  was 
far  from  dismayed  by  it.  Being  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  found  them  all 
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the  more  supporting.  His  allies  would 
wake  up  yet,  he  thought,  and  then  they 
would  see  what  he  was  doing  for  them. 
At  any  rate  there  was  no  retreat  for  him. 
He  refused  to  consider  Bewglass's  letter  of 
complaint,  and  bade  him  follow  his  course 
to  the  end.  Bewglass  even  was  surprised 
at  him,  but  gladly  acquiesced  in  the 
decision.  This,  he  knew,  must  soon  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  upon  such  a  crisis 
he  had  resolutely  set  his  mind.  This 
would  be  no  mere  county-court  aiFair.  He 
was  determined  to  go  to  the  root  forth- 
with, and  so,  as  he  firmly  believed,  effect 
an  important  public  service.  He  had  once 
told  Miss  Sulby  that  Wayfer  could  not  be 
bent,  but  must  be  broken.  To  this  task 
he  had  ever  since  set  himself,  and  he  now 
imagined  that  the  consummation  was  at 
hand.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  Bew- 
glass had  instituted  an  action  for  ejection 
and  damages. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUNDAY  VISITORS. 

This  course  of  events  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Michael  Wayfer  did  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  considerable  effect  upon  his 
behaviour  in  private  relationships.  His 
Avife  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  what  the  precise 
details  of  the  catastrophe  were  she  did  not 
learn  directly  from  her  husband.  The 
satisfactory  footing  with  him,  to  which  she 
had  attained  by  so  great  an  effort,  was 
apparently  short-lived.  That  first  Sunday, 
according  to  promise,  he  had  fetched  her 
to  spend  the  day  at  Sedgecomb,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  the  last  time  that  she  was  to 
experience  the  pleasure.     Before  the  next 
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arrived  the  outbreak  of  swine-fever  had 
occurred,  and  after  that  Wayfer's  life  was 
for  a  time  quite  thrown  out  of  its  regular 
course. 

He  came  to  the  shop  sometimes,  but  he 
bore  always  the  same  gloomy  and  pre- 
occupied appearance,  a  front  which  at  all 
times  deterred  Joice  from  making  any 
tender  or  confidential  approaches.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  remembrance  of  one  or 
two  friends,  the  young  woman's  position 
would  have  been  a  sorry  one  indeed.  As 
it  was,  she  found  it  distressing  enough,  for 
she  could  not  help  but  feel  that  all  her 
hopes  were  fast  crumbling  around  her. 
So  long  as  she  could  feel  hope — or  a  con- 
sciousness that  her  battle  lay  only  with  her 
own  feelings  and  susceptibilities — there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  the  end  of  her 
contest ;  but  once  utter  the  despairing  cry 
that  the  enemy  was  beyond  her  reach  and 
she  was  aware  of  her  own  feebleness. 

The  two  weeks  succeeding  the  Sunday 

VOL.  III.  H 
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just  referred  to  were  evil  ones  for  Joice. 
Upon  the  second  Sunday  an  incident 
occurred  which  helped  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  mere  sombre  imagination  if 
it  did  not  serve  to  brighten  the  horizon 
very  materially.  She  went  to  church  as 
usual,  (no  longer  staying  at  home  in  ex- 
pectation of  her  husband,)  but  she  left  the 
edifice  in  a  less  serene  frame  of  mind  than 
was  her  wont  after  taking  part  in  a 
religious  service.  She  passed  along  the 
graveyard  path  amongst  the  crowd,  hurry- 
ing like  the  rest  because  of  the  coldness 
of  the  wind,  but  not  engaged  like  most  of 
them  in  any  boisterous  conversation.  She 
had  skilfullj'-  avoided  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
draper's  wife,  who  would  have  walked  home 
with  her,  if  she  could  have  caught  her,  and 
with  no  other  member  of  the  congregation 
was  Joice  acquainted.  As  the  people  ap- 
proached that  narrow  Abbot's  Gateway, 
under  the  black  timbered  gable,  they  all 
leaned  their  beads  forward  to  encounter  the 
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wind  which  came  sweeping  through  upon 
them,  and  Joice  did  as  the  others.  When 
she  was  through  the  archway  and  upon 
the  pavement  in  Cowl  Street,  her  eyes 
bent  downward  to  the  ground  still,  she  felt 
somebody  pull  her  arm  and  heard  her 
name  quietly  spoken.  She  looked  up  in 
alarm  and  was  greeted  by  the  face  of  Miss 
Ruth  Sulby. 

This  was  an  unexpected  pleasure,  and 
the  aspect  of  Joice's  face  quickly  changed. 

'  You,  Miss  Sulby  !'  was  all  she  said. 

'  I  have  come  over  to  see  you,  Joice. 
Will  you  give  me  some  dinner  ?' 

The  two  went  along  towards  the  High 
Street  in  conversation.  They  were  not  look- 
ing about  them  so  that  neither  observed  a 
most  respectably  dressed  gentleman  who 
chanced  at  that  moment  to  be  passing 
along  the  other  side  of  the  street  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  wore  a  rough 
bluish  overcoat  with  black  velvet  collar 
and  a  faultless  shiny  hat.    Like  everybody 
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else  he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  but  as  he 
looked  casually  across  the  street  his  eye 
fell  upon  these  two  young  ladies,  and  at 
the  sight  of  them  he  stopped.  Immediately 
an  eye-glass  was  raised  to  one  eye  and  then 
dropped.  He  reversed  the  direction  of  hi& 
steps,  and  followed  Joice  and  her  friend  at 
a  respectful  distance.  When  he  had  seen 
them  enter  the  private  door  of  the  '  Cots- 
wold  Farm  Stores,'  he  hurried  away  again 
in  his  former  direction  with  a  very  reso- 
lute look  upon  his  face. 

Joice  seemed  to  have  revived  under  the 
influence  of  the  school-mistress.  It  was 
more  the  result  of  the  mere  presence  of  the 
latter  than  of  any  direct  exhilarating  con- 
duct on  her  part,  for  if  a  stranger  had  ob- 
served her  she  w^ould  have  been  con- 
sidered particularly  demure  and  self-con- 
tained. In  appearance  she  looked  changed, 
she  was  thinner  than  usual  and  looked  far 
from  well.  Joice  saw  it  as  they  sat  to- 
Sfether,  and  tasked  her  with  it. 
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^  No,  I  am  not  well,'  said  her  companion, 
^  but  never  mind  that.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  presently.' 

When  they  had  finished  dinner,  (we  need 
not  expose  the  simplicity  of  Joice's  larder 
by  going  into  details  ;  no  doubt  if  she  had 
bad  notice  of  this  visitor  before  she  would 
have  made  a  raid  upon  the  stores  and  have 
prepared  something  savoury,)  when  they 
had  finished  their  meal  they  sat  by  the  fire 
and  talked. 

Their  conversation  first  turned  upon  Way- 
fer's  affairs.  Ruth  was  surprised  to  find 
how  entirely  ignorant  this  wife  was  of  her 
husband's  position  and  prospects,  and  con- 
sequently she  had  not  the  heart  to  disclose 
all  she  knew.  She  gave  her  information 
in  a  general  way,  and  counterbalanced  it 
with  some  genera]  consolatory  clauses.  He 
had  had  troubles  before  and  triumphed 
over  them,  no  doubt  he  would  do  so 
again. 

'  I  think  he  will,'  said  Joice ;   '  but,  0,  I 
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do  wish  he  would  talk  to  me  !'  she  added, 
with  her  eyes  glistening.  '  I  feel  further 
away  from  him  than  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. Do  you  think  he  will  change,  Miss 
Sulby,  when — when — after — you  know 
what  ? 

'  I  think  it  very  likely,  Joice,'  replied 
Ruth :  '  very  likely  indeed.  I  don't  see 
how  anybody  can  help  but  be  kind  to  you. 
He  will ' 

^  Oh,  he  is  kind  to  me,  Miss  Sulby,' 
hastily  interposed  the  other.  '  Do  not 
think  that  he  is  unkind  to  me.  It  is  my 
fault,  for  I  am  so  foolish.  I  seem  to  want 
so  much  that  a  man  never  thinks  of.  I 
am  sure  that  he  means  to  be  kind  to  me. 
I  shall  grow  more  sensible  when  I  get 
older.' 

Anything  like  an  approach  to  that 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Clinkscales'  horrified  Joice. 

'  But  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  is  deeper 
than  that,  Joice.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  you,  but  the  result 
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is  just  the  same  as  if  he  did.  It  is  very 
likely,  though,  that  some  new  influence 
may  soften  him.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
dear  girl,  and  let  him  see  how  you  love 
him,  without  causing  him  irritation.  You 
must  not  think  your  own  feelings  are 
foolish,  and  that  they  must  be  crushed. 
You  must  only  keep  them  in  restraint  and 
train  them.  If  you  do  this  carefully,  you 
must  influence  him  at  last,  I  think.' 

'  You  think  so  ?  But  I  don't  know  how 
to  talk  to  him,  I  get  afraid.' 

'  That  you  must  certainly  not  be.  Be 
kind  and  open  to  him.  Do  your  utmost 
not  to  let  him  see  that  you  are  really 
afraid  of  him.  I  can  trust  your  own  heart, 
Joice.  It  is  not  a  foolish  one,  and  cannot 
lead  you  far  wrong.' 

'  But  it  does  lead  me  wrong.  Miss  Sulby, 
I  am  sure  it  does.  Now  all  to-day  have  I 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  him,  so  very 
much.  I  nearly  set  off  this  morning,  but  at 
last  was  afraid.    It  would  have  vexed  him.' 
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^  I  think,  then,  that  you  should  have 
gone.  If  you  had  only  spoken  to  him  for 
a  minute,  and  then  he  had  sent  you  back, 
it  might  have  done  good.  We  cannot 
know  that  he  would  not  at  some  moment 
have  thought  more  about  it.' 

Joice's  face  sparkled  with  excitement  at 
this  reply.     She  exclaimed  : 

'  If  you  think  so,  Miss  Sulby,  let  me  go 
back  with  you.  There  will  be  lots  of 
time.' 

'  Certainly,  we  can  walk  back  together. 
But  ought  you  to  walk  so  far,  Joice  ?' 

'  0,  yes ;  I  can  ride  back.  Yes,  I  will 
go.' 

Ruth  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  her 
friend's  excitement. 

'But  not  this  minute,  Joice.  I  have 
something  else  to  tell  you.  I  am  going 
away  from  Shipcombe.' 

'  You  are  going  away  from  Shipcombe, 
Miss  Sulby !' 

'  Yes,  I  am  going  at  Christmas.     I  have 
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had  such  bad  health  lately  that  I  am  afraid 
the  place  does  not  suit  me.  I  cannot  do 
my  duty  in  the  school,  so  that  of  course  I 
must  give  place  to  somebody  who  can. 
But  Mr.  Silverside  says  that  he  will  not 
let  me  go  yet  entirely.  He  has  insisted 
upon  my  having  a  holiday  for  six  months, 
and  after  that  he  will  discuss  the  matter 
again.  It  is  very  kind  of  him,  but  I  wish 
he  would  let  me  go  for  good.' 

'Why,  Miss  Sulby,  I  thought  you  liked 
Shipcombe  so  much !  Do  you  want  to 
leave  it  ?' 

Ruth  coloured  slightly  at  having  put 
herself  into  this  awkward  position. 

'  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  to  go,'  she  has- 
tened to  assert.  '  T  shall  be  deeply  grieved 
to  leave  the  place ;  but  it  is  wretched  to 
be  never  well.  If  I  cannot  do  my  work,  I 
ought  not  to  be  there.' 

'  I  suppose  not,'  mused  her  companion, 
looking  at  the  fire.  '  But  I  hope  the  long 
holiday  will  make   you   strong   again.     I 
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cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  never  coming 
back.  You  will  come  back  if  you  are  well 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  won't  you  ?' 

'  If  I  am  really  well,  I  shall,'  replied  the 
school-mistress,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
express  but  little  hope  on  her  own  part 
of  such  being  the  case.  ^  Yes,  I  suppose, 
— yes,  of  course,  if  I  am  really  well  I  shall 
be  glad  to  come  back  to  my  work  at  Ship- 
combe  ;  but  it  is  no  use  coming  back  if  I 
should  have  to  leave  again  in  a  few  months, 
is  it  ?  I  hope  I  shall  be  well  enough  to 
come.' 

Joice  always  allowed  her  maid  a  whole 
day's  freedom  upon  Sunday,  so  that  when 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door  Joice 
herself  had  to  go.  Ruth  felt  some  nervous- 
ness at  beino^  cauo^ht  here.  What  if  it 
were  Wayfer  himself?  But  upon  that 
point  she  was  not  long  in  doubt.  She 
recognized  the  voice  in  the  passage. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  at  home,  Mrs.  Joice. 
I  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  find  you.^ 
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'  Miss  Sulby  is  here,  sir.     We  were ' 

'  Miss  Sulby  !  Bless  me,  what  an  un- 
deserved happiness  !     A  supreme  fatality  !' 

'  What  a  marvellous  contingency,  Miss 
Sulby !'  cried  Mr.  Philpin,  as  he  orrasped 
the  young  lady's  hand.  '  What  an  un- 
expected happiness !  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  be  considered  an  intruder.' 

The  gentleman  as  he  spoke  laid  upon 
the  table  a  good-sized  brown  paper  parcel 
which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

^  0  no,  sit  down,  Mr.  Philpin,'  said  Mrs. 
Wayfer. 

'  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Miss  Sulby,' 
continued  Philpin,  by  way  of  apologetic 
explanation,  '  of  occasionally  looking  in 
upon  our  friend  Mrs.  Joice,  as  she  is  with- 
out many  friends  as  yet  in  the  town.  She 
is  kind  enough  to  think  my  company  better 
than  none.  The  parcel  is  nothing  ;  merely 
the  trifle  I  spoke  of,  Mrs.  Wayfer,  and 
which  you  expressed  a  desire  to  see.  I 
will  leave  it  with  you  for  a  day  or  two.' 
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*  But  let  US  open  it,  sir ;  Miss  Sulby  will 
like  to  see  it.  It  is  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Philpin,'  said  Joice,  to  the  school-mistress, 
in  a  tone  befitting  such  an  announcement. 

'  Yes,  please,  let  us  see  it,'  added  Ruth,  by 
way  of  supplement  to  her  friend's  request. 

'  You  flatter  me,  Miss  Sulby.  But  many 
of  the  pieces  you  have  seen,'  he  said,  look- 
ing up  from  the  parcel  which  he  was  un- 
tying. '  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a 
selection.     You  may  recollect ' 

'  0  yes.' 

'  I  have  merely  gathered  together  my 
fugitive  pieces,  in  the  hope  that  somebody 
when  I  am  gone  ; — I  dare  not,  I  dare  not 
think  that  before  that  time — but,  however, 
— that  somebody  might  find  something  en- 
couraging, some  word  of  usefulness,  from  a 
dead  hand  :  mere  "  footprints  in  the  sands 
of  time." ' 

He  opened  the  book,  a  thick  quarto  news- 
paper-cutting book,  and  laid  it  before  Miss 
Sulby  with   a  bow.     Joice  looked  over  her 
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friend's  shoulder  ;  whilst  Philpin  smoothed 
his  sandy  grey  beard  upon  his  chest,  and 
regarded  the  two  through  his  eye-glass. 

Ruth  looked  with  unaffected  interest 
upon  this  production  of,  she  could  no 
longer  mistake  the  fact,  an  admirer  of  hers. 
She  gazed  seriously  at  the  title  page; 
it  was  printed  by  hand,  by  the  author's 
own  hand,  in  all  the  elaboration  of  what 
lawyers'  clerks  know  as  *  texting,'  and  it 
ran  as  follows :  '  The  Collected  Works  in 
Prose  and  Verse  of  Adam  Philpin,  of 
Dormantley  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, 
Lawyer's  Clerk.'  On  the  left  hand  page 
opposite,  Avhen  Miss  Sulby  had  lifted  the 
tissue  paper  before  it,  appeared  a  cabinet 
photograph  of  the  author  seated  at  a 
table  with  all  the  outward  appliances  of 
authorship  about  him.  Beneath,  in  auto- 
graph, was  '  Most  faithfully  yours,  Adam 
Philpin.' 

'  How  wonderful !'  exclaimed  Joice,  en- 
thusiastically. 
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'  Beautiful,'  observed  Ruth,  more  sober- 
ly.    At  this  Philpin  rubbed  his  hands. 

The  page  was  turned  over,  and  then 
appeared  '  Contents.'  That  was  hastily 
skimmed,  and  then  beyond  was  laid  open 
the  heading,  (quite  as  imposing  as  '  This 
Indenture,'  or  '  Probate  of  the  Will,') 
'  Autobiography  of  the  Author.'  This  pre- 
ceded a  voluminous  manuscript  account  of 
poor  Philpin's  struggles  in  the  world  as 
an  ill-paid  lawyer's  clerk  up  to  his  pre- 
sent well-deserved  and  highly  respectable 
position  of  manager.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
following  was  composed  of  cuttings,  in 
prose  and  verse,  from  various  provincial 
newspapers,  gummed  on  each  page  in  two 
columns,  with  extensive  MS.  annotations  in 
the  margins. 

'  Arranged  chronologically,  I  see,'  re- 
marked the  school-mistress. 

'  Chronologically,'  assented  Philpin,  with 
a  bow.  '  The  first  "  An  Address  to  a  Tea- 
kettle," written  at  the   age  of  ten,'  added 
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the  author,  modestly  ;  '  and  preserved  by 
my  mother  with  peculiar  veneration.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  would  be,  Mr.  Philpin,' 
said  Miss  Sulby,  looking  up.  '  The  book 
displays  a  remarkable  amount  of  labour, 
but  labour  that  you  have  evidently 
enjoyed.' 

'  Enjoyed  !  My  dear  young  lady,  I  may 
say  that  it  has  kept  me  alive.  Without  it 
the  drudgery  of  practical  life  would  have 
been  insupportable.  Even  a  lawyer's  clerk 
may  have  feelings  above  parchment  and  the 
pounce-box,'  he  added,  with  significant 
expression. 

'  One  at  any  rate  may  have  very  noble 
feelings,'  replied  Ruth,  handing  the  book 
to  Joice. 

'  You  are  too  kind,  Miss  Sulby.' 

As  this  colloquy  continued,  it  threatened 
to  become  a  long  one,  so  that  when  Ruth 
considered  that  the  demands  of  politeness 
had  been  complied  with  she  felt  obliged  to 
interrupt  it. 
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^  I  am  afraid,  Joice,  that  it  is  unkind  to 
Mr.  Philpin,  but,  as  the  afternoons  are  so 
short,  we  must  not  stay  here  much  longer. 
We  are  going  to  walk  to  Shipcombe,'  she 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  to  the 
gentleman. 

'  To  walk?'  he  said,  in  surprise. 

*  Yes.  Do  you  think  it  a  long  walk  ?' 
said  Ruth,  laughing.  '  We  think  nothing 
of  it.' 

'  Too  far ;  too  far.' 

'  0,  no,'  cried  Joice,  '  we  must  go.' 

Philpin's  works  were  speedily  laid 
aside  by  her  at  this  alternative  suggestion. 
The  author  showed  pain  rather  than  dis- 
pleasure. 

'  May  I  see  you  as  far  as  the  vineyard, 
Miss  Sulby  ?'  asked  he,  disconsolately. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Philpin,  it  will  be  very 
kind  of  you.  By-the-by,  I  am  coming  to 
see  you  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  office.' 

Philpin  brightened  up  amazingly. 

'  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
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I  shall  be  as  ever  at  your  service.  But/ 
he  reflected  for  a  moment,  '  not  Tuesday^ 
Thursday,  or  Friday,  Miss  Sulby.  Neither 
of  those  days,  I  beseech  you.  Tuesday  I 
complete  a  purchase  at  Worcester  ;  Thurs- 
day  I • 

'  No,  it  will  be  Saturday.' 

*  Very  good ;  do  excellently,'  he  replied, 
with  some  further  expressions  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Philpin's  spirits  rose  again  after  this,  and 
he  talked  lightly  about  the  walk  before  them. 
Very  soon  all  three  of  them  were  ready, 
and,  after  Joice  had  left  a  message  and  the 
door-key  at  her  neighbour's,  they  set  off 
from  the  house. 

So  long  as  they  had  the  company  of  Mr. 
Philpin,  conversation  was  not  wanting. 
He  was  all  life  in  such  companionship,  and 
he  allowed  his  spirits  to  overflow  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  disquisitions,  quotations, 
and  so  forth.  He  accompanied  them  for 
two  miles  along  the  road,  and  then  reluc- 
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tantly  began  to  waver.  Mr.  Philpin  was 
no  walker,  as  he  dolefully  admitted,  and  he 
was  fain  to  wrench  himself  from  the  entice- 
ments of  this  journey,  effort  though  it 
took.  When  Ruth  and  Joice  passed  the 
old  toll-bar  under  the  elm-tree,  now  a 
labourer's  cottage,  they  were  alone,  al- 
though the  eyes  of  a  watcher  from  the  hill- 
top were  still  upon  them. 

As  they  advanced  on  their  journey, 
Joice  increased  in  nervousness.  It  was  a 
bold  step  of  hers,  and  one  which  she  was 
viewing  differently  at  almost  every  five 
minutes  of  her  walk.  A  flood  of  feeling 
Avould  rush  upon  her  and  she  must  go  to 
her  husband  at  all  hazards  ;  must  revive 
his  love  for  her  (for  in  a  recess  of  her  heart 
that  ugly  doubt  still  lingered,  not  without 
cause)  :  then  again  that  dogged  look  of  his 
would  chill  her,  and  an  expression  of  im- 
patience sound  in  her  ears,  and  she  had 
difficulty  in  going  forward.  A  question 
occasionally  put  to  her  companion,  perhaps 
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after  some  remarks  of  the  latter  upon  their 
natural  surroundings,  would  show  the 
continuous  current  of  the  young  wife's 
thoughts.  The  school-mistress  encouraged 
such  questioning,  and  tried  to  strengthen 
her  friend  with  her  own  theories  upon 
matters  of  sentiment. 

In  such  converse  they  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Though  the  wind  was  piercing  from 
the  east,  it  was  a  fine  winter's  day.  They 
had  had  unclouded  sunshine  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  walk,  and  now  as  the  after- 
noon advanced,  and  they  drew  near  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  the  orb  was 
sinking  rapidly  to  the  south-west  hills  in 
a  clear  golden  sky.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  frost  already  in  the  air  which  made 
them  hasten  their  steps. 

If  they  were  not  talking,  the  school- 
mistress employed  herself  in  noting  the 
varied  tracery  of  the  different  trees  which 
she  passed,  and  which  stood  in  such  clear 
outline   against  the  frosty   cloudless  sky. 

i2 
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Sometimes  she  would  pass  a  remark  about 
them  to  her  companion,  but  with  small 
effect.  It  was  plain  that  for  such  observa- 
tion Joice  was  not  at  present  in  the  mood. 
Both  were  glad  when  the  turn  in  the  road 
brought  them  in  sight  of  the  grey  church 
tower  and  the  cottage  chimneys  of  the 
village  towards  which  their  steps  were 
bent. 

When  they  were  under  the  black  avenue 
of  elm-trees,  which  served  as  a  natural 
portal  to  Shipcombe,  Miss  Sulby  began  a 
few  final  injunctions  to  her  nervous  com- 
panion ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
she  Avas  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps behind.  She  turned  to  look,  and 
started  inordinately  at  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Gabriel  Bewglass. 

'  Now,  you  weary  wanderers,'  he  cried 
out,  cheerily ;  '  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  walked  from  Dormantley?  Then 
you  have  no  business  to  have  done  so. 
Wh}^,  Miss  Sulby,  you  at  least  I  thought 
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were   in   ill-health.     I   believe  it  is  all  a 
shirk.' 

'  I  thought  the  walk  might  do  me  good, 
and  I  think  it  has/ 

'  Come,  then,  there  is  not  much  wrong. 
But  do  take  care  of  yourself,'  he  continued, 
in  a  softer  tone.  '  You  shall  come  in  and 
rest  in  my  mother's  parlour  this  evening. 
She  is  not  well,  and  is  not  going  to  church, 
so  that  it  will  be  good  for  you  both.  No 
excuses  are  admissible ;  at  any  rate,  we 
will  leave  it  for  her  to  decide.' 

Thus  they  came  on  to  the  green  where 
the  road  separated.  Bewglass  walked  on 
alone  as  the  two  young  women  took  leave 
of  each  other.  They  were  not  many  seconds 
in  doing  so. 

'  Keep  up  your  heart,  Joice,'  whispered 
Ruth,  as  she  kissed  her.  '  God  bless  you  ; 
you  are  a  good  girl.' 

'  Poor  girl,  she  deserved  better  than 
that,'  remarked  Miss  Sulby,  as  she  walked 
on  with  Gabriel  towards  Rose  Cottage. 
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'  It  infuriates  one  to  think  of  it,'  replied 
he. 

They  entered  the  garden  gate  in  the 
ivied  wall,  and  the  village  street  was  again 
empty. 

Meanwhile,  Joice  walked  towards  Sedge- 
comb  alone.  The  twilight  was  rapidly 
closing  in,  and  what  with  this  and  her 
feeling  of  bodily  weariness  her  spirit  began 
to  ebb.  At  the  gate  by  which  she  had  to 
enter  the  fields  she  stood,  and  as  she  there 
finally  reviewed  her  present  action,  it 
gradually  assumed  an  aspect  of  hopeless 
stupidity  in  her  imagination.  She  was 
afraid  of  what  she  had  done :  she  knew 
how  he  would  receive  her.  That  she  could 
not  face. 

In  this  depressed  state  she  turned  away 
and  retraced  her  steps  towards  the  village. 
She  could  at  least  find  shelter  and  rest  in 
her  father's  cottage,  and  thither  would  she 
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go.     Scarce  had  Joice  traversed  a  hundred 

yards  in   this  direction    before  she    again 

turned  round  and  ran   back  to   the  o;ate. 

This    time   she   opened   it   and  passed  on 

across  the  field.     Her  eyes  must  at  least 

rest  upon  the  house,  even  if  she  dared  not 

enter  it.     Presently  she  left  the  cart-way 

and  bore  across  to  the  clump  of  trees  from 

which  she  had  watched  the  fire  on   that 

night  so  very  long  ago.     The  grass  was 

getting  crisp  as  she  stepped   through  it, 

and  a  bright  star  had  appeared  over  the 

hill- top   in   the   south-west :    she  did  not 

notice  either.     When  beside  the  trees,  her 

• 
eyes  eagerly  bent  in  the  direction   of  the 

farm-house,  a  movement  near  at  hand 
alarmed  her.  She  looked,  expecting  to 
see  a  cow  or  sheep  to  explain  it,  but  in- 
stead, she  saw  a  dark  human  figure.  In 
her  fright,  Joice  shrank  beside  a  tree  trunk, 
and  watched  the  figure  creep  away  under 
the  hedgerow.  She  recognized  it,  how- 
ever, as  that  of  Ephraim  Riley. 
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His  presence  there  would  not  have  sur- 
prised her,  but  his  action  did.  She  imme- 
diately walked  on  to  the  farm-house  before 
her. 
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All  was  quiet  in  the  farm-yard,  only  the 
sound  of  a  horse  moving  in  the  stable 
being  audible.  Joice  went  across  to  the 
house  door  and,  opening  it,  entered.  In- 
side she  found  a  female  servant  sitting 
alone  over  the  fire.  Probably  the  girl  ha^ 
been  dozing,  for  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  apparition  before  her,  she  juniped  from 
her  chair  and  uttered  a  shriek. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Jane  ?'  asked  Joice, 
frightened  in  her  turn. 

'  0,  is  it  you,  missis  ?  I  wasn't  'specting 
you.  I  didn't  know  who  'twere,'  replied 
the  girl,  sheepishly,  returning  to  her  chair. 

'  Is  the  master  at  home  ?' 
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'  Yiss,  Mester  Clinkscales  be  with  un  in 
the  parlour.' 

This  news  seemed  little  better  than  an 
announcement  of  his  absence  ;  nevertheless, 
Joice  sat  down  upon  a  chair  and  took  off 
her  out-door  garments.  She  then  asked 
Jane  to  j^repare  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and, 
whilst  it  was  brewing,  the  cold  and  wearied 
mistress  tried  to  gather  her  spiritual  forces 
together.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  under 
the  disconcerting  circumstances.  The  inter- 
view with  her  husband  had  assumed  a  very 
delicate  appearance  in  her  imagination, 
such  a  one  as  it  was  wholly  impossible  for 
her  to  enact  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  especially  of  such  a  third  as  Mr. 
Christopher  Clinkscales.  But  her  observa- 
tion of  the  man  Riley  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances  gave  her  a  practical  subject 
for  a  commencement.  What  should  follow 
that  must  be  left  for  the  ordering  of  the 
moment.  As  soon  as  Joice  had  drunk  a 
cup  of  tea  she  was  ready  to  proceed.     Be- 
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fore  going  to  the  room  where  her  husband 
was  sitting,  she  said  to  the  girl  Jane : 

'  Has  Riley  been  here  to-day  at  all  ?' 

'  Noa.' 

'Not  this  evening?' 

'Noa.  I  han't  seed  him  for  days  up 
here.' 

This  quite  decided  Joice  and  she  walked 
to  the  room  known  as  the  parlour.  She 
knocked  at  the  door  and  then  entered. 
The  faces  of  the  two  men  were  visible  by 
the  firelight,  but  there  was  no  lamp  yet  in 
the  room.  The  smoke  of  coarse  tobacco 
filled  the  atmosphere.  Wayfer  could  not 
distinguish  the  person  who  had  entered. 

'  What  is  it,  Jane  ?  What  were  you 
making  that  row  about?'  he  asked,  in  a 
sullen  tone. 

'It's  me,  Michael,'  said  Joice,  with  an 
obvious  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'  Joice  !  Ts  it  you  ?  How  have  you 
come  here  ?  What's  wrong  ?'  said  Wayfer^ 
getting  up  from  his  chair. 
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'  Nothing  is  wrong.  I  have  walked  here. 
I  wanted  to  see  you.' 

'  To  see  me  ;  what  about  ?  There  must 
be  something  wrong.' 

'No,  you  said  I  might  come  home  on 
Sundays ;  and,  as  you  were  not  able  to 
fetch  me,  I  thought  you  would  not  mind 
my  coming  myself.  I  must  talk  to  you 
sometimes  ;  I  only  wanted  to  be  near  you.' 

Joice  did  not  pretend  any  skill  in  diplom- 
acy, as  was  plain  from  her  commencement. 

'  Come  and  sit  down,  then.  I  thought 
you  were  getting  on  all  right  now.  You'll 
do  no  good  here.' 

The  reception  was  not  a  particularly 
gracious  one,  but  it  was  better  than  the 
wife  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

'Shall  I  light  the  lamp,  Michael?'  she 
asked,  meekly. 

'  Yes,  you'd  better.' 

When  she  had  done  so  Wayfer  looked  at 
her  face,  and  perhaps  traced  some  sort  of 
feeling  there. 
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*  Now  sit  down,  Joice,  and  don't  let  us 
have  any  humbug.' 

'No,  no,  damn  it,  Michael,'  interposed 
Clinkscales  ;  '  don't  talk  like  that.  She's  a 
good  girl.  A  regular  brick,  and  that's  a 
truism.  I  wish  I  had  had  the  same  luck 
and  I  should  ha'  been  a  rich  man  now.  I 
told  you  that  you  ought  to  have  fetched 
her  home  for  Sunday.  It's  worse  than  this 
hole  is  Dormantley  on  a  Sunday.' 

*  Mind  your  own  business.' 
Clinkscales  winked  with  his  left  eye,  and 

put  one  hand  up  to  his  moustache. 

When  she  was  seated,  as  the  conversa- 
tion  between  the  men  did  not  immediately 
recommence,  Joice  took  the  opportunity  of 
opening  her  own  topic. 

'  What  does  Riley  do  here  on  Sundays, 
Michael?' 

'  Riley  ?  He's  never  here  on  Sundays. 
What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  When  I  came  up  I  saw  him  walk  behind 
the  hedge  from  the  clump  of  elm-trees.' 
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'  You  saw  Riley  !' 

'  Yes.  I  was  quite  close  to  him,  so  I 
could  not  make  a  mistake.  He  did  not 
speak  or  look  at  me.' 

'  By  gum,  Michael,  you're  right  !'  cried 
Clinkscales. 

Wayfer  received  the  information  in 
silence  ;  but  Joice,  who  was  watching  him, 
saw  an  angry  glare  in  his  eyes  which 
frightened  her  more  than  words  v/ould 
have  done.  Presently  the  young  farmer 
rose  from  his  chair. 

'  What's  up  ?'  asked  his  male  companion. 

'  I'm  going  down  to  see  Coates.' 

'  But  you  can't  arrest  the  fellow.  You've 
no  evidence ' 

'  Confound  you,  I  can  have  him  watched, 
can't  I  ?  I'll  have  a  special  detective. 
You  stay  here.' 

Joice  watched  her  husband  with  tremu- 
lous anxiety.  This  last  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Clinkscales  was  wholly 
unintelligible  to  her,  but  it  seemed  fraught 
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with  some  mystery  of  an  alarming  nature. 
She  had  not  liked  the  appearance  of  Riley, 
it  is  true  ;  she  never  did.  But  it  had  never 
crossed  her  mind  to  couple  anything  seri- 
ously criminal  with  his  presence.  Coates, 
she  knew,  was  the  village  policeman ;  the 
word  detective  she  also  partially  under- 
stood. What  could  be  gathering  around 
her?  Was  there  still  worse  in  store  for 
her  than  w^hat  she  was  at  present  going 
through  ? 

Wayfer  had  left  the  room  with  his  last 
words,  so  that  Joice  and  Clinkscales  were 
alone.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
more  by  way  of  soliloquy  at  first  than  of 
reference  to  his  companion. 

'  Queer  devil,  very  queer  devil !  I've 
seen  it  in  him  for  long  enough.' 

'What  is  it  about,  Mr.  Clinkscales?' 
asked  Joice. 

'  Don't  fret  yourself,  Joice  ;  Michael  will 
be  equal  to  him.' 
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^  But  I  don't  understand  what  is  the 
matter.     What  has  Riley  done?' 

'We  can't  say  for  certain  ;  but  it  looks 
uncommon  strange  that  he  should  be 
loafing  about  these  premises.  He  knew 
there'd  be  nobody  about  to-day.  You 
didn't  come  over  here  for  nothing,  Joice. 
It  looks  suspicious.  Michael  thinks  that 
Rile}''  is  doing  him  malicious  injury.  He 
thinks  that  he  brought  in  this  swine-fever, 
but  he  can't  get  on  the  track  yet.  Michael's 
had  bad  luck,  Joice,  damned  bad  luck,  and 
that's  a  truism.' 

Clinkscales  then  took  up  a  pamphlet 
from  the  table  beside  him, — quite  a  heap 
of  such  ephemeral  literature  lay  there, — 
and  he  pretended  to  read.  Throughout 
the  afternoon  he  and  Wayfer  had  been 
discussing  the  latter's  revolutionary  tac- 
tics, and  they  had  got  so  far  as  to  draw 
up  a  notice  convening  a  meeting  of  farmers 
to  assemble  at  the  '  Plough  Hotel,'  Dor- 
mantley,  upon  a  certain  day,  in  order  to 
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discuss    the  present   relationship  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  country. 

In  such  work  Clinkscales  felt  unbounded 
delight,  and,  seeing  that  any  possible  con- 
sequences of  his  friend's  action  could  in  no 
way  inconvenience  himself,  the  old  radical 
had  very  readily  returned  to  the  tempor- 
arily broken  alliance.  He  was  intensely 
annoyed  at  having  missed  the  open-air 
meeting  held  upon  the  village  green  of 
Shipcombe  during  his  absence,  but  he  was 
now  doing  his  utmost  to  supplement  it  by 
individual  propagandism  amongst  his  par- 
ticular clique  at  the  '  Harrow  Inn.'  The 
man  had,  since  his  re-establishment  in  his 
adopted  village,  settled  down  again  into  his 
old  quiet  habits  with  abundant  contentment, 
(notwithstanding  superficial  grumbling,) 
and  he  was  again  busied  with  the  judi- 
cious outlay  of  the  daily  sum  of  three- 
pence. His  friends  had  welcomed  him  J 
back  to  his  corner  with  liberal  potations, 
and  the  landlady  of  the  inn  again  rejoiced 
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in  the  increased  custom  which  the  Mayor 
drew  to  the  tap-room. 

After  their  exchanging  the  above  words, 
there  was  but  little  conversation  between 
Clinkscales  and  Joice  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter's  husband.  The  young  woman 
had  interrogated  her  companion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  paper 
upon  the  table,  but  he  put  her  off  with, 

'  Public  affairs,  Joice ;  don't  bother  your 
head  about  them.  Only  for  far-sighted  men 
— men  in  advance  of  these  pottering  times.' 

Joice  did  not  like  it  all.  Upon  every 
hand  were  there  circumstances  to  draw 
away  her  husband's  mind  from  any  consid- 
eration of  her ;  what  wonder  that  he  was 
cool  to  her  ?  Do  what  she  would,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  penetrate  this  husk 
of  practical  affairs.  She  felt  that  this  jour- 
ney, as  regarded  its  main  object,  would  be 
entirely  without  result.  She  had  a  mo- 
mentary thrill  of  pleasure  in  imagining  to 
herself  that  her  visit  had  been  the  provi- 
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dential  means  either  of  positive^  saving 
Ihim  from  some  fresh  mishap,  or  at  any  rate 
of  assisting  him  in  finding  a  clue  to  the 
explanation  of  some  that  were  past.  If  lie 
could  only  see  that  she  had  done  it,  and 
give  her  the  coveted  reward  of  a  caress  or 
something  like  it :  but  no,  she  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  it.  Such  hope  was  long  since 
dead  within  her.  However,  she  was  here, 
and  Miss  Sulby's  words  remained  with  her, 
so  that  she  resolved  not  to  annihilate  her- 
self utterly. 

Patiently  Joice  awaited  the  return  of 
her  husband.  In  more  than  an  hour  he 
came.  His  exterior  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  improved  humour.  Upon  his  en- 
trance, for  a  second,  he  seemed  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  his  wife,  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  her  presence  there ;  but  imme- 
diately he  ignored  it. 

'  Well,  do  you  think  that  notice  will  do, 
Clinkscales  ?'  he  asked,  as  he  seated  himself 
and  took  up  a  paper  from  the  table. 
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'  No  fear  o'  that,  Micliael,'  replied  the 
other,  authoritatively.  '  It's  doing  the  thing 
properly  ;  it  looks  business-like.' 

Therewith  they  launched  again  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  grievances  under 
which  Wayfer  asserted  the  English  farmers 
were  suffering,  and  the  method  in  which 
they  should  be  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting.  Whilst  it  proceeded,  Joice  sat 
over  the  fire  unobserved.  She  listened  to 
the  conversation,  and  although  she  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  the  merits  of  the 
points  involved,  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  the  spirit  in  which  it  w^as  carried 
on.  Bewglass's  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned and  in  no  unmistakable  connection. 
The  listener  was  able  to  gather  much  in- 
formation which  threw  light  upon  the 
school-mistress's  indefinite  hints,  but  it 
brought  with  it  only  indifferent  con- 
solation. 

For  about  an  hour  they  continued  thus, 
and  then  a  move  was  made  by  Clinkscales. 
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He  did  not  care  for  that  walk  to  the  village 
too  long  after  dark,  and  moreover  the 
instructions  of  '  the  missis '  could  not  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.  Whether  any 
consideration  for  Joice's  position  served 
to  hasten  his  steps,  I  will  not  definitely 
assert.  With  all  his  eccentricities  he  was 
not  without  some  human  feeling,  and  he 
had  never  viewed  the  banishment  of  the 
young  woman  with  indifference :  so  that 
at  any  rate  such  a  thought  might  have  had 
some  small  place  in  emphasizing  the  others. 

Wayfer  was  impatient  at  his  departure, 
but  could  not  persuade  him  to  remain.  The 
adviser  promised  to  come  up  again  when- 
ever required,  and  then  set  off  upon  his 
solitary  v/alk.  It  was  not  a  dark  night,  so 
that  Clinkscales  had  no  serious  incon- 
veniences to  encounter  on  the  road.  He 
reached  his  wife's  abode  in  safety. 

After  he  had  gone,  Wayfer  continued  at 
the  table  poring  over  his  tracts  :  Joice  kept 
close   to    the   fire   as   silent   as    the    cat. 
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Nevertheless,  she  was  fluttering  with  the 
excitement  of  some  tumultuous  feelings. 
Her  thoughts  were  gathering  into  words, 
and  from  time  to  time  these  trembled 
on  her  tongue.  But  they  could  not 
escape.  At  last  the  impulse  was  about 
to  triumph,  and  her  lips  had  opened  for 
the  words,  but  they  were  not  hers  but  her 
husband's  which  broke  the  silence  of  the 
room. 

'How  are  you  going  to  get  back?'  he 
said,  without  looking  up  from  his  oc- 
cupation. 

Joice  was  taken  aback  by  the  abrupt 
inquiry,  and  gave  her  answer  without  any 
premeditation. 

'  I  thought  you  would  drive  me  back.' 
'  What,  to-night !'  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up  to  her. 

To  this  she  could  find  no  reply. 
'  It  was  very  silly  of  you  to  come,  Joice,' 
he  continued.     *  If  it    was   not   for  your 
seeing  Riley  I  should  be  really  angry  about 
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it.     I  should  have  fetched  you  if  I  had  had 
time.' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,  Michael,'  said  Joice, 
firmly ;  the  colour  instantly  gathering  in 
her  cheeks.  *  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
live  there  all  alone,  and  harder  because  I 
love  you  so  much.  If  I  did  not  care  for 
you,  I  could  live  there  for  months  and  never 
be  miserable.  You  cannot  be  angry  with 
me  because  I  love  you.  I  will  do  any- 
thing that  my  strength  will  let  me  to  help 
you,  but  I  cannot  do  it  if  I  never  have  a 
loving  word  from  you.  If  you  want  me 
to  live  without  loving  you  I  cannot  do  it. 
Do  you  not  love  me  at  all?' 

It  was  scarce  Joice  herself  that  had 
spoken  this.  The  voice  of  the  speaker 
gradually  rose  in  firmness,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  in  the  firelight.  Wayfer  drew 
back  his  chair  in  amazement  and  looked  at 
his  wife.     She  did  not  flinch  at  his  gaze. 

'  Do  you  not  love  me  at  all,  Michael  ?' 
she  repeated,  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 
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Still  he  did  not  speak  :  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  face.  It  was  not  anger 
depicted  there.  Joice  had  never  seen 
that  look  before.  It  was  not  tenderness  ; 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  human  emotion  of 
some  sort. 

'  Joice,  I  am  ruined,'  was  his  exclamation, 
when  at  last  words  did  come. 

^  Say  that  you  love  me,  Michael !'  said 
Joice,  without  apparently  heeding  his 
words,  and  rising  from  her  low  chair  as 
she  spoke,  with  her  face  towards  him. 
'  Only  say  that  you  love  me  and  I  can 
bear  anything.  If  you  could  love  me  as 
I  love  you,  these  things  would  be  nothing 
to  you.' 

Wayfer's  eyes  were  still  upon  her,  as  she 
stood  erect  before  the  fire-place.  Influ- 
ence of  some  kind  she  certainly  had  over 
him  at  this  moment,  and  she  perceived  it. 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  right.  Come  and  sit 
down  and  we  will  talk.  I  will  be  kinder 
to  you.' 
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'  You  are  ruined  T  said  Joice,  in  her  old 
tone,  taking  a  chair  beside  him. 

'  I  am  ruined,  but  I  shall  fight  them  to 
the  end.  If  they  had  not  all  come  at  once 
I  could  have  stood  it.' 

*  Never  mind  them,  Michael,'  said  his 
wife,  more  vigorously :  ^  we  can  take  a  little 
place  and  start  again.  Let  us  get  into 
another  parish.' 

So  far  from  crushing  her  was  this  an- 
nounced disaster,  that  Joice  instantly  re- 
cognized in  it  the  means  of  salvation.  It 
would  draw  them  together ;  the  old  husk 
of  material  employment  would  be  shattered. 
The  simple  life  of  her  father's  cottage  came 
immediately  before  her.  He  was  already 
altered. 

But  Joice's  ardour  was  soon  checked. 
As  Wayfer  launched  into  the  various  sub- 
jects of  his  quarrel  all  his  old  feeling  was 
revived,  and  before  it  his  wife  felt  that  she 
was  receding  into  the  dark.  All  his  savage 
determination    was   poured   into  her  ear 
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and  she  could  only  sit  silent  to  listen  and 
shrink.  Still  it  was  his  voice  to  which  she 
was  listening,  and  her  own  home  in  which 
she  sat ;  thus  much  at  least  she  could 
appreciate. 

Before  daylight  the  following  morning 
her  husband  set  off  with  her  to  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RUTH    RESIGNS. 

'  But  you  would  not  wilfully  crush  any 
human  being,  Mr.  Bewglass?'  said  Miss 
Sulby,  in  surprise. 

"  Not  physically,  but  commercially  I 
very  certainly  would.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  supreme  self-congratulation  tjo 
me  if  I  could  see  Mr.  Michael  AVayfer  a 
day-labourer.  It  is  the  only  position  for 
which  he  is  at  present  suited.' 

'  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
principles,'  replied  the  young  lady.  '  You 
tell  your  men  to  exercise  peace.' 

'  Yes,  certainly ;  because  in  war  they 
could  have  no  definite  rational  aim.  If 
they  sought  to  crush  a  man  it  would  be 
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from  ill-will,  pure  and  simple,  with  an 
ultimate  view  of  putting  money  into  their 
own  pockets.  Such  w^arfare  can  be  nothing 
but  pernicious.  I  try  to  destroy  so  as  to 
rebuild  upon  improved  principles.  You 
know  well  enough  that  I  preach  no 
universal  doctrine.  I  don't  want  to  pro- 
selytize or  enlist.  I  simply  act  upon  my 
own  individual  impulse  in  individual  cases 
coming  within  my  reach.' 

^  But  it  is  not  our  place  to  judge.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Sulby,  don't  talk  hum- 
bug.' 

'  Gabriel !  Gabriel !'  cried  his  mother. 
^  I  will  not  have  such  remarks  in  my 
presence.' 

Ruth  laughed,  for  the  old  lady  seemed 
really  in  earnest. 

'  All  right,  mother,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  Miss  Sulby,  that  if 
you  see  a  man  going  about  the  country 
picking  people's  pockets,  knocking  women 
down  and   everybody   else   weak   enough 
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with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  in 
fact  breaking  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
for  which  he  can  find  an  opportunity  :  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  your  place 
to  judge  that  that  man  must  be  stopped 
in  his  enterprises  ?  and  that,  if  oppor- 
tunity offer  it,  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
deprive  him  of  his  weapons?  In  figura- 
tive language  all  these  things  has  Wayfer 
done.' 

The  school-mistress  remained  silent. 

'  I  do  preach  and  practise  peace,  but  it  is 
no  use  crying  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  no  possibility  of  it.  If  we  can 
reduce  Wayfer  to  the  position  of  a  day- 
labourer,  he  may,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
come something  of  a  human  being  ;  but  in 
his  present  position  he  never  will,  not  if 
you  teach  him  to  say  all  the  four  gospels 
by  heart.  Is  not  his  treatment  of  that 
poor  girl  enough  to  make  you  wish  to 
shoot  him  ?     He  can  only  be  broken.' 

'  Well,  I  have  not  the  ability  to  argue 
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witli  you,  Mr.  Bewglass.  I  have  found 
practically  the  effect  of  gentleness  and  the 
Christian  spirit  in  cases  which  have  seemed 
hopeless,  and  it  would  be  against  my  con- 
science to  say  that  such  would  not  have 
availed  with  Michael  Wayfer.' 

'  I  can  feel  the  grossness  of  my  doctrine 
in  the  face  of  yours,  Miss  Sulby;  but  with 
gross  material  you  can  only,  in  the  first 
place,  at  least,  deal  grossly.  The  refining 
measures  come  afterwards.' 

'  I  agree  with  you,  Ruth,'  interposed  Mrs. 
Bewglass.     '  Gabriel  is  too  fierce.' 

'  Only  where  fierceness  is  required  :  with 
the  majority  of  people  in  this  village  for- 
tunately it  is  not  necessary.  They  are 
amenable  to  pacific  measures.  I  believe 
we  shall  get  on  well  here.' 

'  I  believe  you  will,  Mr.  Bewglass,  with- 
out any  doubt.' 

'  That  is  a  capital  idea  of  Miss  Silverside's 
for  a  Feast  of  Flowers  ?  Don't  you  think 
so.  Miss  Sulby?' 
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*  Most  certainly,'  was  the  reply.  '  I 
think  that  it  is  by  such  means  that  coun- 
try people  must  be  worked  upon.  I  have 
found  it  most  helpful  with  the  children/ 

'  That  was  an  excellent  phrase  of  hers, 
"  interpret  their  surroundings."  That  is 
just  what  we  want.  Teach  them  to  see 
something  about  them.  Of  course  you 
have  touched  it  in  your  school-room  with 
the  children.' 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  gist  of  Miss  Sul- 
by's  system,  and  had  been  for  long  enough. 
However,  it  seemed  to  have  acquired  some 
additional  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Bew- 
glass  since  its  new  presentation  to  him  by 
the  vicar's  daughter. 

'  As  Miss  Silverside  says,  the  difficulty 
is  in  getting  an  effectual  interpreter. 
Most  of  us  can  feel  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  impart  it,  above  all  to  unculti- 
vated intellects.  But  of  course  such 
things  can  only  proceed  slowly.' 
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'  The  best  literature  is  a  very  great  help, 
Mr.  Bewglass.  You  will  smile  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  make  a  practice  of  reading 
selections  from  such  to  my  children,  and 
make  them  learn  pieces  by  heart.  It  is 
really  the  reading  of  standard  literature 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the 
cultivated  and  the  uncultivated,  isn't  it? 
I  thought  so,  and  I  have  tried  to  apply 
the  principle  upon  a  small  scale.' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Sulby,  I  believe  there  is  very 
much  in  what  you  say,'  remarked  Bew- 
glass, thoughtfully. 

'  And  I  find  a  good  way  of  arousing 
the  children's  interest  is  to  tell  them  any 
picturesque  legend  or  lore  connected  with 
any  particular  flower.  They  seem  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  flower  ever  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  come  to 
your  school,  Ruth,'  said  Mrs.  Bewglass, 
smiling. 

'  By  Jove,  Miss  Sulby,  you  know  how  to 
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do  your  work,'  exclaimed  Gabriel.  '  And 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  goin^  to 
leave  all  this  ?' 

'  No,  no,  Gabriel,'  interposed  his  mother. 
'  Don't  talk  of  such  things.  Ruth  is  com- 
ing back.  I  shall  not  allow  her  to  go  for 
more  than  six  months.  She  will  come  to 
be  company  to  an  old  woman,  if  for 
nothing  else.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  go,'  replied  the  school- 
mistress, attempting  to  smile ;  '  but  if  I 
am  not  well  enough  to  do  my  work  I  must 
go.' 

'  0,  you  will  soon  be  all  right,  with  ^ 
bit  of  chano;e.  You  don't  take  enouo^h 
exercise.  At  any  rate,  if  you  are  only  at 
Gloucester,  you  will  have  to  come  and 
help  us  with  the  Feast  of  Flowers.  It  is 
an  abominable  thought,  that  of  somebody 
else  in  your  school-room,'  he  added,  in 
another  tone.  '  I  call  it  an  abandonment 
of  duty.' 

VOL.  III.  L 
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This  is  a  fragment  of  the  conversation 
which  took  place  this  same  Sunday  even- 
ing in  another  house  in  Shipcombe.  When 
Miss  Sulby  had  left  it  and  was  again 
brooding  by  her  own  fireside,  she  thought 
very  much  of  this  part  of  their  talk.  It 
was  not  that  it  shook  her  in  her  resolution 
at  all,  for  the  words  which  referred  to  her 
own  work  and  departure  occupied  the  least 
place  in  her  mind.  With  regard  to  that 
she  had  come  to  a  definite  understanding 
with  herself  and  nothing  would  be  likely 
to  re-open  the  question. 

It  was  the  attitude  of  Bewglass  towards 
Michael  Wayfer  which  was  exercising 
Euth.  Her  intercourse  with  Wayfer's 
wife  that  day  naturally  predisposed  her 
mind  in  that  direction,  and  Bewglass's 
forcible  remarks  about  him  served  to  add 
fresh  matter  to  her  reflections.  The  school- 
mistress was  not  easy  about  Wayfer. 

We  know  Miss  Sulby  to  be  of  a  con- 
scientious  temperament ;   we  may   never- 
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theless  be  surprised  to  find  her  accusing 
herself  in  some  measure  of  being  the  cause 
of  Wayfer's  disasters.  It  was,  however, 
a  supposition  which  had  for  some  time 
been  growing  in  her  mind.  Bewglass's 
remarks  about  the  necessary  influence  for 
handling  the  young  farmer  emphasized  it 
this  evening.  Ruth  recollected  the  aston- 
ishing footing  which,  quite  involuntarily, 
she  had  acquired  with  old  Jonathan  Way- 
fer,  this  young  man's  father ;  and  an  ugly 
suggestion  was  now  thrusting  itself  upon 
her  that  she  was  perhaps  providentially 
intended  to  play  some  similar  part  towards 
the  son,  but  that  in  her  ignorance  she  had 
shirked  it. 

Even  in  her^  present  disordered  state  of 
health,  the  school-mistress  did  not  pretend 
to  think  that  the  man's  attitude  towards 
her  as  an  admirer  should  have  had  any 
other  termination  in  itself;  but  the 
scruples  arose  from  a  feeling  that  she 
had  not  used    the   circumstances   to   the 
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end  that  had  been  intended.  She  had 
not  applied  her  own  principles ;  for  had 
she  not  been  harsh  in  her  treatment  of 
him  ?  Had  she  not,  in  her  own  way, 
treated  him  just  as  Bewglass  was  now 
treating  him, — a  method  which  she  was  so 
strongly  condemning  ?  If  she  had  handled 
him  differently  might  not  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  have  been  different  ?  To  Ruth, 
in  her  present  nervous  state  at  any  rate, 
there  could  be  only  one  answer  to  these 
questions. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  these  thoughts 
of  hers  were  uppermost.  The  more  she 
dwelt  upon  the  situation  the  firmer  grew 
her  convictions.  What  added  to  her  un- 
easiness was  her  inability  to  discern  any 
self-satisfying  way  of  remedying  the  evil 
which  she  had  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about.  Direct  intercourse  with  Wayfer 
would,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  be 
little  short  of  ludicrous.  The  opportunity 
for  that  she  had  neglected. 
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As  in  a  former  practical  difficulty,  Miss 
Sulby's  thoughts  were  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of — Mr.  Philpin.  The  attitude  of 
this  gentleman  towards  her  she  could 
no  longer  mistake.  She  could  not  resist  a 
smile  at  it,  in  private  moments,  but  the 
incident  by  no  means  aroused  only  mirth 
within  her.  She  had  particular  reasons  for 
extending  her  fullest  sympathy  to  the  sen- 
timental lawyer's  clerk.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  advanced  in  life,  and  Ruth  assured 
herself  that  she  could  discern  much  of  the 
gentleman's  worthiness  of  disposition  :  she 
was  not  afraid  of  fighting  out  with  hijn 
directly  the  delicate  situation. 

Miss  Sulby,  then,  was  fully  prepared  for 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Philpin  upon  the 
following  Saturday.  The  real  object  of 
her  visit  was,  of  course,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  him  with  regard  to  that  sum 
of  money  which  she  had  advanced  for  the 
purchase  of  Mrs.  Bewglass's  household 
property.      That    incident    had    scarcely 
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been  referred  to  by  anybody  concerned 
since  the  day  of  its  occurrence,  except  in 
private  consultation  between  the  two 
persons  benefited  by  it.  Bewglass  had 
found  no  reason  for  altering  his  original 
supposition  with  regard  to  the  source  of 
the  action,  and  his  mother  had  long  since 
accepted  his  explanation  as  the  correct 
one. 

Upon  the  Saturday  morning  the  school- 
mistress prepared  for  her  walk  to  the 
market  town.  It  was  a  raw  misty  morning, 
but  that  mattered  little  to  her.  It  would 
only  make  her  walk  the  more  briskly.  As 
she  came  down  the  village  street,  it  was 
obvious  from  her  gait  that  she  was  going 
some  distance.  There  was  the  com- 
posed look  and  determined  step  of  one 
having  at  least  a  few  miles  in  prospect ; 
and  nothing  of  the  jog-trot,  looking-about 
appearance  of  one  merely  going  'up  street.* 
When  Ruth  reached  the  part  of  the  road 
opposite  the  green,  a  part  which  she  was 
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particularly  anxious  to  get  well  past,  she 
was  summarily  stopped.  A  voice  had 
summoned  her  from  the  garden  of  Rose 
Cottage,  a  voice  which  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr.  Bewglass.' 

'  Where  on  earth  are  you  off  to  on  such 
a  morning?' 

'  To  Dormantley.' 

'  Why,  I'm  going  too  ;  I  was  just  going 
up  to  Mr.  Kimble's  to  borrow  a  horse. 
Stay,  Miss  Sulby,  I'll  get  the  dog-cart ; 
you  might  just  as  well  ride.' 

'  0,  no,  thank  you,'  cried  Ruth,  hastily. 
'  The  walk  will  do  me  good.' 

At  that  moment  a  figure  appeared  at 
the  house-door,  with  head  and  face  hidden 
in  a  woollen  shawl,  but  one  arm  vigor- 
ously beckoning  to  the  school-mistress. 

'  You  are  caught  now,  Miss  Sulby  ;  so 
you  had  better  come  in.  I'll  be  down  in 
a  few  minutes.' 

The   young  lady   could   not  escape,  so 
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within  a  quarter-of-an-hour  she  was  riding 
in  a  dog-cart,  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Gabriel 
Bewglass.  It  was  a  position  which  of  all 
others  she  would  just  now  rather  have 
avoided.  In  the  town  they  separated,  with 
an  arrangement  as  usual  to  meet  at  a 
fixed  time  in  the  inn-yard.  Having  seen 
her  companion  go  in  an  opposite  direction, 
Miss  Sulby  hastened  away  to  the  lawyer's 
office.  She  found  Mr.  Philpin  at  liberty, 
and  was  closeted  in  his  room. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  gentleman  had 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  composing 
his  mind  to  any  simplest  professional  duty 
this  morning.  The  day  had  been  looked 
forward  to  throughout  the  week  with  the 
result  of  unsettling  in  the  highest  degree 
poetical  nerves.  Now  at  last  the  acme 
Avas  reached. 

'  You  know  what  I  have  come  about, 
Mr.  Philpin,'  Miss  Sulby  began.  '  I  wanted 
to  make  final  arrangements  about  that 
sum   of  money  before  leaving  Shipcombe. 
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I  shall  not  come  back  after  Christmas.' 

Had  Mr.  Philpin  been  shot,  the  result 
could  hardly  have  been  different.  Cer- 
tainly he  uttered  no  sound,  but  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and'  raised  his 
hands  towards  the  ceiling. 

'  You  are  not  coming  back  !'  he  said, 
when  he  had  breath  at  command. 

'  No,  I  expect  not.  In  any  case,  1  shall 
be  away  for  several  months,  and  I  wish  to 
make  all  arrangements  in  case  I  do  not 
return  at  all.' 

'  Miss  Sulby,  you  stagger  me.  Let  me 
consider ;  let  me  collect  myself.' 

With  a  view  to  this,  Mr.  Philpin  rose 
from  his  chair  and  took  a  customary  posi- 
tion upon  the  hearthrug.  One  hand  was 
on  his  forehead  and  another  beneath  his 
coat-tails. 

'  Does  ill-health  compel  this  ?  Pardon 
me,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  impertinent.' 

'  It  is  ill-health  which  is  the  cause  of  it, 
Mr.  Philpin.' 
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'  You  do  not  look  well.  You  have  not 
looked  well  for  some  time  ;  but  I  hoped  it 
was  some  passing  trifle.  Are  you  danger- 
ously ill?  Believe  me,  my  dear  young 
lady,  your  health  is  more  to  me  than  my 
own.' 

'  Dangerously  ill  ?  0,  no.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  on  my  account,  Mr.  Philpin.' 

'  I  must — I  must  be  alarmed.  My  own 
life  depends  upon  yours.' 

'  Mr.  Philpin !' 

'  Miss  Sulby,  it  does  ;  believe  me,  it  does. 
I  can  hide  it  no  longer.  More  than  my 
own  life  I  love  you :  more — more  than  the 

muses !     Do    not Take    time,    Miss 

Ruth  :  take  time,  I  implore  you.  I  am 
old ;  yes,  I  am  old ;  but  in  love  I  am  young. 
Do  not  spurn  me ' 

'  I  could  not  spurn  you  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Philpin,'  interposed  Ruth, 
with  much  self-possession ;  '  but  I  beg  you 
to  reconsider  your  words.  Think  of  me 
as  a  friend,  but  never  anything  more.' 
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'Take  time,  dear  young  lady  :  take  time. 
Let  me  pay  my  addresses ' 

'  I  should  be  only  deceiving  you  if  I  did 
so.     Such  a  thing  is  impossible.' 

*  You  are  free  ?' 

'  I  wish  you  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Philpin, 
so  that  I  will  be  open  with  you.  I  am  not 
free.' 

Ruth  had  previously  decided  upon  this 
as  the  only  effectual  method  in  reserve. 

'  Then,  Miss  Sulby,  I  am  a  shattered 
man,  and  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.' 

Mr.  Philpin  was  in  a  tremulous  con- 
dition, as  he  reseated  himself  in  his  chair. 

'This  disclosure  pains  me,'  said  Ruth, 
still  calmly,  '  as  we  shall  still  be  obliged  to 
have  some  intercourse.  I  only  hope  that 
you  w^ill  in  time  be  able  to  meet  with  a 
more  deserving  object  of  your  affection, 
Mr.  Philpin.' 

'  No  more.  Miss  Sulby.  I  have  lived  a 
lonely  man  and  I  will  die  one.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?' 
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The  poor  man's  face  genuinely  troubled 
his  client.     She  altered  her  decision. 

'  Would  you  not  rather  relinquish  this 
aifair  under  these  circumstances  ?' 

'  Miss  Sulby,  you  mistake  me.  If  you 
wish  to  entrust  me  with  anything,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  pleasure  remaining  to  me 
to  fulfil  it.  Do  not  think  that  my  attitude 
is  so  shallow.  It  will  ever  be  a  happiness 
to  serve  you.' 

The  school-mistress  allowed  this  final 
declaration  to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

'  You  know,  Mr.  Philpin,  that  I  decline 
to  consider  this  money  mine, — the  two 
hundred  pounds  under  Mr.  Wayfer's  will. 
I  only  used  it  for  that  last  purpose  because 
circumstances  warranted  it.  As  soon  as  it 
is  repaid  I  shall  want  to  get  rid  of  it 
entirely.  From  the  position  of  Mr. 
Michael  Wayfer  it  seems  likely  that  before 
long  there  will  be  good  use  for  it.  I  am 
told  that  his  ruin  is  inevitable,  owing  to 
his   unwise   behaviour   of  late,  so   that  I 
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have  thought  the  money  would  be  of 
greater  value  if  it  was  not  given  to  him 
until  after  that  occurs.  In  his  present 
unsettled  state  of  mind  it  would  only  be 
wasted.  Afterwards  it  may  serve  to  re- 
establish him.  Do  you  not  think  this 
would  be  wiser,  Mr.  Philpin  ?' 

'  Certainly,'  was  the  reply. 

'  So  that  when  it  is  repaid,  if  you  are  will- 
ing, I  wish  you  to  keep  it  in  your  hands, 
Mr.  Philpin,  until  we  decide  that  the 
right  time  has  come.  If  this  disaster  does 
come  upon  Mr.  Wayfer  they  might  have 
difficulty  in  living  until  he  finds  something 
else  to  do,  and  in  this  case  I  should  wish 
you  to  pay  Joice  out  of  the  money  any 
small  sums  that  she  may  think  necessary. 
I  shall  tell  her  this  for  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  her.' 

'  0,  it  is  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Philpin, 
with  a  sigh. 

'  I  shall  be  living  in  Gloucester,  I  expect^ 
for   some   time,'    continued   Miss    Sulby ; 
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*but  I  will  send  you  my  address  so  that 
you  can  let  me  know  of  anything  that 
happens.' 

'  All  this  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  carry 
out.  I  am  sorry  for  Wayfer,  and  especial- 
ly for  his  poor  young  wife  ;  but  the  young 
man  set  off  on  the  wrong  track.  There 
seems  no  doubt  of  his  downfall :  no  doubt 
at  all' 

'  Then  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask 
you  at  present,  Mr.  Philpin.  I  am  sure  I 
am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind 
help.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  it,  upon  the  former  occasion 
as  well  as  this.' 

^I  am  the  indebted  one,  Miss  Sulby,  in- 
somuch as  I  am  allowed  to  serve  you.  Just 
a  word,'  he  continued,  in  a  lover's  voice ; 
^my  feelings  were  strong;  you  will  not 
make  light  of  the  earnest  expression  of — 
of  a  sensitive  heart.' 

'  Do    you    think   me   capable    of   that  ? 
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Your  confidences  are  sacred,  and  it  pains 
me  to  think  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
giving  you  so  great  a  trouble.  I  must 
always  think  of  you  very  kindly,  always.' 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it.  Then  good-bye, 
Miss  Sulby,  if  I  must  needs  say  it.  The 
chances  of  a  variable  world  may  yet  again 
afford  me  the  happiness  of  a  meeting  with 
you.  I  could  not  live  if  I  thought  other- 
-vvise.  However,  I  must  learn  again  to  face 
the  world  alone.  I  trust  your  health  may 
soon  be  restored.' 

With  a  hearty  farewell  Ruth  left  Mr. 
Philpin's  room  and  descended  the  stairg. 
As  she  was  passing  the  door  of  the  clerk's 
department  below,  it  was  opened,  and  to 
her  consternation  Mr.  Gabriel  Bewglass 
walked  out. 

'  0,  is  it  you,  Miss  Sulby  ?'  he  said, 
equally  amazed  on  his  part. 

She  muttered  something  and  passed  out 
into  the  street.     Bewglass  went  upstairs. 
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Mr.  Philpiri  received  this  fresh  visitor 
with  a  shock.  His  mind  was  at  the  instant 
so  full  of  the  image  of  this  very  man  that 
he  was  inclined  to  think  the  figure  before 
him  was  an  intangible  apparition,  or  at 
least  that  his  own  disordered  imagination 
had  invested  some  other  being  with  this 
particular  form. 

'Is  it  really  Mr.  Bewglass ?'  asked 
Philpin,  in  order  to  resolve  his  doubts. 

'  No  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Philpin,'  was  the 
reply.     '  What  makes  you  doubtful  ?' 

•  Ha  !  ha  !  Nothing,  sir,'  laughed  the 
other,  to  pass  off  his  confusion.  '  Pray 
sit  down.' 

'  I  have  come  to  pay  you  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  amount  so  generously 
advanced  by  your  unknown  client  in  the 
purchase  of  our  furniture.  I  hope  to  clear 
off  the  balance  in  the  next  few  months.' 

'  No  hurry,  Mr.  Bewglass,  no  hurry. 
Pray  don't  inconvenience  yourself  in  the 
slightest.     I  am  sure  the — my  client  would 
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be  very  sorry  if  you  did  so.     "  Her  nature 
is  too  noble  for  the  world."     She  would — 

I  mean Ah,  Mr.  Bewglass,  you  are  a 

happy  man  ;  if  you  will  pardon  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  man  of  feeling.' 

Gabriel  looked  from  the  fire  to  Mr. 
Philpin's  face  with  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

'What!  is  it  the  daughter?'  he  asked, in 
an  unguarded  tone.  '  As  a  friend  tell  me 
this,  Mr.  Philpin.' 

The  lawyer  again  jumped  from  his  chair, 
a  favourite  action  with  him  when  stirred. 

'  I — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  this 
matter,  my  dear  sir.  I  must  not  be 
tempted.' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,'  Bewglass 
hastened  to  exclaim,  in  an  altered  tone. 
'  If  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  memorandum 
of  this  payment,  I  must  be  off.' 

Philpin  wrote  out  a  receipt  and  handed 
it  to  the  other. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  lose  your  estimable 
school-mistress,    Mr.   Bewglass?'    Philpin 

VOL.  III.  M 
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eyed  his  visitor  closely  as  he  made  this 
remark.  '  It  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
parish,  I  should  think.' 

'  A  most  serious  loss ;  we  shall  never 
replace  her.' 

'  Of  that  I  am  sure,  sir.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  some  slight  intercourse  with 
Miss  Sulby,  and — and  I  have  learned  her 
value.  Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
set  eyes  on  such — such  a  marvellous 
creation.  But — but  she  will  return — in 
some  capacity,  Mr.  Bewglass,  eh?' 

'  In  some  capacity  ?  I  don't  understand. 
I  have  heard  of  nothing.' 

'  Ha !  It  is  my  mistake — it  is  my 
mistake.  Again  excuse  my  impertinence, 
sir.' 

Bewglass  could  obtain  no  explanation. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  departed. 

As  they  drove  back,  Miss  Sulby  showed 
exceptional  uneasiness  in  Bewglass's  com- 
pany.    She   could   generally   screen  it  so 
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successfully  as  to  defy  all  scrutiny.  To- 
day, however,  Gabriel  observed  it.  Not 
unnaturally  he  connected  it  with  his  sur- 
prising her  in  the  lawyer's  office.  Familiar 
as  they  generally  were  with  each  other, 
neither  made  the  slightest  reference  to 
that  incident.  Even  Bewglass's  boisterous- 
ness  was  checked.  Upon  a  normal  occasion 
he  would  have  twitted  her  with  her  impor- 
tant business,  and  so  forth,  but  not  to-day. 
This  added  to  her  discomfort.  Had  he 
been  as  usual,  she  would  quickly  have 
commanded  herself. 

Upon  arriving  at  Shipcombe,  the  school- 
mistress resolutely  declined  to  be  put  down 
at  Rose  Cottage.  Nothing  would  move 
her,  so  Bewglass  drove  her  to  the  school- 
house.  Miss  Sulby  was  not  again  abroad 
that  day. 

Later  in  the  day  Gabriel  was  talking 
with  his  mother. 

M  2 
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'  Strange  for  her  to  have  legal  business,' 
observed  he. 

'  It  will  be  over  that  legacy  again,'  said 
the  old  lady,  lightly.  '  She  has  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  over  it.  Although  she  refused 
it,  I  know  they  have  been  trying  to  make 
her  take  it  again.  She  told  me  something 
about  it,  but  has  not  mentioned  it  for  a 
long  time.  Surely  she  has  a  right  to  have 
private  business,  Gabriel.' 

^  0,  yes,'  laughed  he.  '  But  since  I 
settled  down  here  I  have  got  like  the  rest 
of  you.  I  want  to  explain  every  action  of 
my  neighbours',  especially  if  there  is  any- 
thing unusual  about  them.' 

This  was  all  that  was  said.  Mrs.  Bew- 
glass  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  her 
son  retained  his  curiosity. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  during  the 
ensuing  days  of  December.  Ruth  had  a 
long  final  evening  with  her  friend  Mrs. 
Bewglass,  but  the  son  was  absent.     About 
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a  week  before  Christmas  Miss  Sulby  de- 
parted :  her  children  having  solemnly  pre- 
sented to  her  an  inkstand  as  a  parting  gift 
upon  their  breaking  up.  The  various 
emotions  upon  this  occasion  are  better  not 
referred  to.  The  school-mistress's  future 
residence  would  be  with  a  paternal  aunt, 
her  only  intimate  relative,  in  the  ancient 
citv  of  Gloucester. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISCALCULATIONS. 

The  supposed  discovery  of  Riley's  malicious 
attitude  towards  Wayfer  introduced  an- 
other disturbing  element  into  the  already 
confused  state  of  the  latter's  affairs  ;  an 
element,  moreover,  which  the  injured  man 
was  little  likely  to  brook.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  investigation  of  it  with  char- 
acteristic, if  not  with  the  best  regulated, 
vigour.  The  outbreak  of  swine-fever,  being 
a  matter  of  public  as  much  as  private  im- 
portance, placed  the  unaffected  energies  of 
the  authorities  wholly  at  his  service,  and 
it  was  hardly  likely  that,  if  there  were  any 
real  grounds  for  the  supposition  of  Riley's 
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criminality  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  culprit 
could  escape  detection. 

Revolutionary  meetings,  and  everything 
else,  were,  for  the  time  being,  thrown 
aside.  The  interruption,  however,  only 
lasted  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  police  considered  that  they  had 
obtained  substantial  evidence,  and  Ephraim 
Riley  was  arrested.  He  was  ultimately 
convicted  before  the  county  magistrates 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  police  news  in  detail.  Tjie 
outline  of  the  case  was  this.  Within  nine 
miles  of  Shipcombe,  at  a  farm  called  Mount 
Pleasant,  was  the  only  place  in  the  district 
known  to  be  infected  with  swine-fever. 
To  this  place  the  evidence-hunters  natural- 
ly gave  their  first  attention.  An  infected 
animal  had  disappeared  from  thence — a  fact 
sufficient  to  whet  the  appetite  of  anybody 
with  detective  instincts.     The   next    clue 
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came  from  Shipcombe.  Beside  a  dung-liill 
in  the  field  outside  the  farm-yard,  some- 
body observed,  quite  by  accident,  a  curious 
patch  of  ground  upon  which  the  hoar-frost 
would  not  stay.  Beneath,  the  body  of  the 
missing  diseased  animal  was  found.  Way- 
fer  recollected  that  just  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  disease  upon  his  premises  he 
had  been  away  from  home  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights  upon  a  visit  to  his  socialist 
friend  in  Birmingham.  Riley's  conduct 
during  that  time  received  investigation. 
His  connection  with  Mount  Pleasant  was 
difficult  to  establish,  but  was  considered  to 
have  been  done  so  sufficiently.  The  fact 
was  that  Riley  had  undertaken  a  complicated 
piece  of  business  wholly  beyond  his  capacity 
as  a  criminal,  and  he  had  accordingly  done 
it  in  a  bungling  manner. 

This  triumph  put  Wayfer  into  a  fever 
of  excitement.  From  it  he  went  with  re- 
doubled energy  to  his  own  violation  of  the 
laAv,  and  the  meeting  of  farmers  was  forth- 
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with  called.  Clinkscales,  as  well  as  Way- 
fer,  threw  himself  energetically  into  the 
agitation.  The  socialist  ally  from  Bir- 
mingham was  chartered  for  the  meeting, 
and  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  two  or 
three  additional  supporters  with  him.  The 
main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  institute 
a  local  society  of  tenant-farmers,  and  to 
decide  upon  some  definite  course  of  action. 
The  day  of  the  meeting  arrived,  and  the 
town  propagandists  were  duly  met  at  the 
station  by  Wayfer  and  Clinkscales.  In 
great  spirits  they  all  proceeded  to  the  large 
room  at  the  ^  Plough  Hotel.'  Clinkscales 
had  seldom  been  in  such  feather.  For  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  he  was  even  able  to 
deceive  himself  into  the  supposition  that 
they  were  going  to  do  something.  When 
the  delusion  vanished,  and  his  sober  sense 
(of  which  he  had  some)  asserted  itself,  he 
was  in  no  way  cast  down.  The  under- 
taking was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a 
diversion    for     him.     Success    or    failure 
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meant  neither  gain  nor  loss  to  himself, 
unless  there  was  such  a  post  as  a  local 
secretaryship  to  be  obtained.  If  there  was, 
he  would  have  had  little  expectation  of 
getting  it. 

At  the  inn  there  were  already  four 
gentlemen  assembled  ;  two  of  them  farmers 
of  about  Wayfer's  standing,  who  had  (it 
may  be  mentioned)  the  previous  week  pre- 
sented petitions  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  the  other  two  were  smaller  men,  say 
of  Riley's  position.  Whilst  these  were  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation  one  more 
young  man  joined  them.  For  half-an- 
hour  there  was  no  further  addition  to  the 
company. 

After  this  length  of  time,  (the  appointed 
hour  of  the  meeting  was  past  when  the 
party  arrived  from  the  station,)  there  be- 
gan to  be  whisperings  between  the  socialist 
embassy  and  Mr.  Michael  Wayfer.  The 
latter  presently  left  the  room.  From  the 
inn  he  went,  with  knit  eyebrows,  about 
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the  Higli  Street  and  market-place,  and 
was  seen  to  encounter  several  agricultural- 
looking  men  in  different  places.  In  all 
cases  his  converse  with  them  was  brief^ 
and  was  terminated  with  some  such  ex- 
clamations as  'No,  no!'  'Can't  come;' 
'  No  time ;'  or,  as  in  one  case,  from  a 
young  gentlemanly -looking  man,  '  Be 
blowed  !' 

Wayfer  then  returned  to  the  *  Plough 
Hotel'  and  drew  his  socialist  friend  aside. 

'  The  devils  won't  come,'  he  said  to 
him. 

'  Won't  come !  But  we  can't  hold  a 
meeting  Avith  these.  I  thought  you  would 
have  a  good  company.' 

*  So  did  I,'  was  the  sullen  reply.  '  What 
must  we  do  ?' 

'We'll  have  a  little  informal  talk  and 
then  adjourn  to  a  future  day.  It's  too  cold 
to  give  an  address  outside,  isn't  it  ?  The 
people  won't  stand.' 

Wayfer  shook  his  head. 
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The  informal  talk  was  accordingly  held, 
but  it  seemed  to  grow  uninteresting,  and 
very  soon  the  assembly  dispersed. 

This  was  an  irritating  blow  for  Wayfer, 
still  he  did  not  despair.  He  remembered 
that  it  was  after  the  lawsuit  that  he  raised 
the  enthusiasm  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
it  might  be  the  same  in  this  case. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  not  again 
held,  nor  did  Wayfer  observe  any  increase 
of  cordiality  in  the  behaviour  of  his  fellow 
farmers  towards  him.  Although  his  stub- 
bornness supported  him,  he  was  at  times 
more  keenly  sensible  of  his  position  than 
lie  had  hitherto  been.  This  seemed  to  en- 
large his  general  bitterness,  in  addition  to 
giving  him  moments  of  depression. 

The  possibility  of  his  experiencing  this 
sensation  was  evidence  of  some  internal 
development  in  the  man.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  intellectual  form  of  gloom,  but 
still  it  was  a  human  feeling  as  opposed  to 
the  merely  animal  ones  in  which  he  had 
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passed  his  recent  manhood.  It  touched  a 
consciousness  in  him  in  addition  to  the 
mere  passions.  The  first  flash  of  it 
had  occurred  upon  that  Sunday  night 
when  his  wife's  face  was  fixed  upon  him. 
It  was  this  consciousness  alone  that  had 
prompted  him  to  the  exclamation,  '  Joice, 
I  am  ruined.'  Since  that  occasion  the 
feeling  had  more  than  once  recurred,  not- 
withstanding a  systematic  rebellion  on  his 
part  against  it.  He  resented  it  all  the 
more  because  of  his  not  understanding  it. 
One  thing  was  certain  to  him,  that  the 
objectionable  sensation  was  in  some  myster- 
ious manner  connected  with  his  wife. 
She  was  not  necessarily  the  actual  medium 
for  imparting  it ;  that  is,  he  did  not  always 
acquire  the  feeling  in  her  bodily  presence. 
But,  when  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  was  also 
aware  of  some  spiritual  contact  with  his 
wife  :  as  we  are  sometimes  aware  of  a 
bodily  presence  by  us  in  the  dark. 

With  this  had  come  a  slight  alteration 
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in  his  attitude  towards  Joice.  He  had  not 
suddenly  come  forth  as  a  husband  of 
delicate  sentiment,  but  he  did  in  little 
thino^s  evince  some  consciousness  of  his 
wife's  existence.  When  in  the  town  he 
would  go  to  the  shop  to  talk  to  her, — of 
business,  it  is  true,  but  still  to  talk  to  her. 
After  the  collapse  of  his  projected  meeting 
of  discontented  tenant-farmers,  he  even  went 
himself  once  more  to  fetch  her  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Sedgecomb.  Such  attentions, 
we  may  be  sure,  were  not  lost  upon  Joice. 
She  was  instinctively  as  sensitive  as  her 
husband  was  the  reverse,  and  she  pondered 
these  things  in  her  heart.  She  had  never 
forgotten  the  transitory  expression  on  his 
face  as  she  addressed  him  that  Sunday 
night.  She  was  aware  that  the  change  in 
him  had  its  commencement  from  that 
moment. 

At  this  stage  things  remained  during 
the  wintry  weeks  that  followed.  Early  in 
the  year  the  second  and  more  important 
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lawsuit  between  Wayfer  and  his  landlord 
was  decided  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes.  Of 
course  only  one  result  was  possible,  as 
Wayfer  himself  had  for  some  time  been 
aware.  Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  trial,  when  Wayfer  had  arrived  at  the 
Dormantley  station  a  defeated  man,  he 
went  direct  to  his  own  premises  in  the 
High  Street.  Joice  was  engaged  in  the 
shop,  so  he  passed  through  to  the  sitting- 
room  without  a  word.  When  Joice  was 
at  liberty  timidly  to  follow  him,  she  found 
him  sitting  over  the  fire  with  his  feet  upon 
the  fender  and  both  elbows  on  his  knees. 
Hearing  her  step,  he  pointed  her  to  a  chair. 
For  some  time  the  silence  was  unbroken. 
Joice  spoke  first. 

'  Do  not  be  down-hearted,  Michael.  We 
are  young  enough,  and  we  shall  get  on 
again,  if '  she  hesitated. 

'  If  what  ?'  he  asked,  fiercely,  without 
looking  up. 

•  If  we  work  patiently,'  she  stammered, 
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obviously  changing  her  originally  intended 
remark. 

'  Patiently !  How  can  you  work  pa- 
tiently if  you  are  crushed  down  by  thieves 
and  tyrants?  They  have  turned  me  out 
of  Sedgecomb,  and  they  will  sell  all  my 
stock.     I  shall  only  live  to  fight  them.' 

'But  you  have  got  Sandy  Brook,  and 
you  have  always  said  it  was  far  more  use- 
ful than  Sedgecomb.  If  the  farmers  will 
not  help  you,  it  is  impossible  to  fight 
alone.  Won't  it  be  better  to  work  quietly 
at  Sandy  Brook,  and  save  yourself  from 
any  more  misfortune  ?' 

Joice  knew  how  bold  she  was  to  talk  in 
this  manner  to  him,  but  she  had  been  re- 
volving it  throughout  the  day,  and  had 
brought  herself  to  the  proper  pitch  of 
resolution. 

'Don't  be  a  fool!'  said  her  husband, 
angrily,  all  the  more  irritated  by  her 
advice  because  it  coincided  with  some 
vague    thoughts  which  in   sane  moments 
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had  occurred  to  himself.  '  How  can  I 
work  quietly?  Do  you  think  I'll  let  that 
fellow  know  that  he's  beaten  me  ?' 

'  But  you  want  money  yourself  to  fight 
them  with,'  returned  Joice,  '  and  we  can 
only  get  that  by  keeping  to  our  work.  I 
think  this  is  just  the  best  way  to  show 
them  that  they  have  not  beaten  you.  We 
can  make  a  living,  I  am  sure.  You  know 
that  I  will  work  as  much  as  ever  I  can.' 

'We  must  keep  on  this  shop.' 

'Yes,  if  you  want  to,'  said  Joice,  reluc- 
tantly. 

Wayfer  relapsed  into  silence  ;  then  agairf 
muttered  expletives  became  audible.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  left  the  place  and  rode 
home  to  Sedgecomb.  It  was  an  instinct 
of  his  never  to  allow  his  wife  to  see  that 
she  could  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him.  It  was  not  a  newly  developed  one 
by  any  means,  but,  since  the  modification 
of  his  feeling  towards  her  already  referred 
to,  it  had  become  intensified.     As  soon  as 
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he  thouglit  that  Joice  was  beginning  to 
influence  him,  especially  if  he  was  particu- 
larly angry  at  the  time,  he  speedily  put 
an  end  to  the  interview. 

Such  was  the  case  upon  this  occasion. 
In  the  mood  in  which  he  had  returned 
from  the  assizes,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
thought  that  anything  short  of  violence 
could  have  succeeded  in  touching  him.  It 
proved  to  be  otherwise.  As  he  rode 
homewards,  something  of  Joice,  indefinite 
enough,  seemed  to  cling  about  him.  By 
means  of  it  he  was  led  very  much  from 
the  mere  malevolences  of  his  situation  to 
a  more  human  and  practical  view  of  his 
position.  Flaws  in  his  blind,  revolutionary 
zeal  appeared  more  plainly,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  allowed  himself  to  dwell  momen- 
tarily upon  them.  As  he  entered  the 
farm-yard  of  Sedgecomb,  however,  the  odd 
spirit  of  stubbornness  re-possessed  him — 
visions,  indefinite  and  other,  disappeared. 
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Although  Wayfer's  quarrel  with  his  land- 
lord about  the  straw  had  created  such  a 
sensation  in  the  district,  it  was  remarkable 
how  quietly  his  eviction  from  Sed^ecomb 
passed  off.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  case,  he  himself  removed  to 
Sandy  Brook,  leaving  things  at  the  other 
place  to  take  their  course.  Bewglass  im- 
mediately put  somebody  into  possession, 
and  very  soon  the  advertisement  of  sale 
appeared. 

With  the  conclusion  of  these  practical 
details,  Wayfer  found  himself  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  position.  IJe 
was  not  actually  insolvent  even  yet,  but 
with  his  capital  exhausted  and  his  conse- 
quent want  of  ready  cash,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion how  long  he  could  save  himself  from 
being  so.  Once  more  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  fellow-agriculturists,  and  with 
unmistakable  result.  They  all  refused  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  his  grievances  at 
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all,  and  from  that  time  they  avoided  hav- 
ing any  intercourse  with  him. 

This  treatment  aroused  again  much  of 
Wayfer's  ill-feeling.  He  poured  his  tirades 
into  the  ears  of  Clinkscales,  for  this  staunch 
ally  had  no  thought  of  deserting  him,  and 
received  the  fullest  sympathy  from  his  con- 
genially minded  friend. 

'Just  the  way  of  this  damned  world, 
Michael ;  that's  a  truism,'  he  would  say. 
'  A  man  of  interest  and  enterprise  can't 
iind  a  place.  It's  my  own  case  repeated ; 
but  I  thought  you'd  have  had  better  luck. 
You've  had  beastly  treatment  from  the 
farmers,  that  you  have.  But  all  the  world's 
the  same.  If  you  get  into  low  water  you 
may  stay  there,  and  get  lower  down  into 
the  mud,  for  all  they  care.  They've  no 
intellect  for  principle.  It'll  have  to  come, 
though.  I  sha'n't  live  to  see  it,  but  you 
may.  All  this  royalty,  state  church,  capi- 
talists, landlords,  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
fernal institution  of  things  will  have  to  go 
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to  the  devil.  The  nineteenth  cent'ry  ain't 
come  for  nothing,  depend  upon  it.' 

'  But  we  can't  do  anything !'  Wayfer 
would  shout  in  reply. 

^I  don't  know  that  we  can,  Michael. 
The  country  ain't  ripe  for  it,  3^ou  see.  But 
we  can  agitate.  Stir  up  the  spirit  amongst 
your  neighbours  gradually,  and  prepare 
'em.' 

'  Be  hanged  to  preparing  'em  !  I  want 
to  do  something.  Those  blooming  papers 
that  they  send  me  make  it  out  that  the 
country's  ready,  but  they  are  all  damned 
lies.     See  what  it's  brought  me  to  !' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Michael ;  bad  luck.  Hard 
lines;  damned  hard  lines.' 

'  Well,  then,  are  we  all  to  go  bankrupt 
for  the  landlords  ?' 

*  But  everybody  don't  seem  to  go  bank- 
rupt.    That's  the  queer  part  o'  the  aiFair.' 

'  No,  but  they  all  say  they  will  be  very 
soon.' 

•  Ay,  that's  a  different  affair  altogether. 
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Now,  look  here,  Michael,  my  boy,  did  you 
ever  think  of  emigration  ?  Fine  countries 
out  there.  You're  just  the  man  to  push  a 
way.  You'd  be  governor  or  member  of 
parliament  in  no  time.' 

'-  What's  the  good  of  going  out  there  with 
no  money  ?' 

'Not  much  good,  and  that's  a  truism: 
but  can't  you  realise  ?  You  could  raise  a 
bit  yet.' 

'  I  couldn't  raise  enough  to  pay  the 
passage.' 

'  Then  stay  where  you  are,  man.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LEX  TALIONIS. 


During  the  weeks  that  followed,  Wayfer 
continued  to  muse  upon  his  position. 
With  his  inability  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
his  shop  to  its  first  level  the  receipts  began 
to  decline,  and  then  the  question  of  aban- 
doning it  altogether  of  necessity  propound- 
ed itself.  However,  as  it  still  produced  a 
little  petty  cash  from  week  to  week,  Way- 
fer did  not  immediately  come  to  a  decision 
about  it.  In  fact,  he  showed  a  listlessness 
in  regard  to  his  aifairs  which  contrasted 
strikingly  with  his  former  inordinate  zeal. 
The  only  point  upon  which  his  feelings 
had  suffered  no  diminution  of  vitality  was 
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Lis  personal  antipatliy  towards  the  man, 
whom  of  all  others  he  considered  the  direct 
instrument  of  his  downfall.  This  was  Mr. 
Gabriel  Bewglass.  Wayfer's  feelings  to- 
wards this  man  were  not  of  the  same 
texture  as  those  of  Riley  towards  himself, 
but  they  were  only  saved  from  being  so 
by  a  little  greater  width  of  intellectual 
vision  in  Wayfer.  Personal  intercourse 
they  had  had  none  since  the  settlement  of 
affairs  at  Sedgecomb. 

But  Bewglass  had  not  done  with  Wayfer. 
Suspicious  as  the  circumstances  undoubt- 
edly w^ere,  Gabriel  fully  convinced  himself 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  vindictive- 
ness  in  his  behaviour  towards  his  antagonist. 
He  had  some  sort  of  abstract  principles 
upon  which  he  acted,  and  in  view  of  these 
Wayfer  had  become  the  incarnation  of  an 
antagonistic  system  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  moralist  if  possible  to  throttle.  Cir- 
cumstances had  enabled  Bewglass  to  fulfil 
his   duty  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
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he  felt  a  satisfaction  in  the  result.  This, 
however,  having  been  accomplished,  the 
next  step  was  in  meditation,  and  he 
only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
taking  it. 

Miss  Sulby  had  accused  Bewglass  of 
harshness,  and  probably  in  view  of  her 
own  strictly  Christian  morality  he  was 
guilty  of  it.  But  Bewglass  held  that  in 
the  face  of  an  infidel  Avorld  a  sword  was 
sometimes  necessary  in  the  hands  of  a 
Christian.  Had  he  lived  in  mediaeval  times 
he  would  have  been  an  armour-clad 
crusader,  and  not  an  anchorite.  Liviijg 
as  he  did  (and  does)  in  this  present  de- 
cade of  our  century  he  did  not  seek  to 
slay,  but  to  disarm  and  bind :  then,  if 
possible,  to  regenerate.  He  often  admitted, 
in  argument  with  the  school-mistress,  his 
inconsistencies.  Although  he  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  he  often  asserted  that 
he  had  no  formulated  code  of  ethics.  He 
had  unbounded  faith  in  his  own  instincts, 
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because,  as  he  said,  they  were  not  his  own, 
and  unhesitatingly  acted  upon  them.  Any- 
thing but  misanthropic,  he  looked  still 
upon  himself  as  a  man  alone.  He  could 
never  have  founded  a  sect,  yet  he  had 
within  him  the  germ  of  a  man  who  might 
influence  many  sects. 

Bewglass  did  not  know  how  to  approach 
Wayfer  in  his  new  capacity.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  latter's  feelings  towards  him- 
self, and  it  added  difficulty  to  the  situa- 
tion. But  he  was  determined  to  grapple 
with  it. 

At  Lady-Day  Wayfer  received  notice  to 
quit  the  farm  of  Sandy  Brook.  This  was 
unexpected  ;  and,  coming  as  it  did  just 
when  he  was  getting  his  mind  collected 
and  able  to  see  things  around  him  as  they 
really  were,  it  was  a  disconcerting  blow. 
The  landlord,  who  was  an  adjoining  farmer, 
gave  as  his  only  reason  that  he  wanted  to 
work  the  place  himself,  and  Wayfer  was 
unable  to  get  him  to  alter  his  determina- 
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tion.  At  this  juncture  the  Farm  Stores 
were  closed,  and  it  was  then  that  Bewglass 
and  Wayfer  had  another  interview. 

In  the  early  days  of  April,  Wayfer  hav- 
ing removed  his  wife  from  the  premises 
in  the  High  Street  to  Sandy  Brook,  was 
busy  winding  up  his  business  affairs.  What 
stock  remained  on  his  hands  he  sold  to  a 
neighbouring  provision  dealer,  and  thus 
ended  the  scheme  upon  which  he  had  built 
so  much.  One  afternoon,  when  in  the  town 
upon  these  engagements,  in  passing  along- 
the  High  Street  Wayfer's  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  figure,  which  he  apparently 
recognized.  It  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
down  a  bye-street  when  he  caught  sight  of 
it,  and  Wayfer  hastened  his  steps  in  that 
direction-  When  he  was  at  the  end  of  the 
bye-street  the  object  of  his  curiosity  turned 
to  look  behind  him,  and  Wayfer  was  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  his  first  impres- 
sion. The  features  were  those  of  Ephraim 
Riley. 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Wayfer  felt 
distinctly  uncomfortable  at  the  sight.  For 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  his  thoughts  would 
run  upon  no  other  topic.  He  felt  instinct- 
ively that  he  had  not  done  with  Riley,  and 
he  also  felt  that  in  his  present  position  he 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  tackling  him. 
Those  evil  features  haunted  him  in  a  way 
that  none  other  had  ever  done.  Of  Bew- 
glass  he  had  never  known  fear :  but  his 
present  feelings  towards  Riley  savoured 
very  much  of  that  sensation. 

He  was  detained  at  his  shop  until  nine 
o'clock  that  night ;  at  that  hour  the  last 
particle  of  stock  had  been  removed.  Bew- 
glass  also  was  in  the  town  at  that  hour  ;  he 
had  arrived  at  the  station  by  a  late  train 
and  in  passing  along  the  street  had  ob- 
served the  progress  of  things  at  the  Stores. 
This  led  him  to  remain  with  the  intention 
of  having  a  conversation  with  Wayfer. 
As  soon  as  the  premises  were  cleared, 
Gabriel  was  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
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Shutters  covered  the  shop  windows  of 
Wayfer's  establishment  as  of  all  others 
along  the  street,  but  the  gaslight  shone 
through  the  open  doorway.  As  Bewglass 
approached  the  door,  the  light  was  lessen- 
ed. Wayfer  had  extinguished  one  of  the 
burners.  At  the  next  moment  he  waS' 
staring  at  the  apparition  in  the  doorway. 

*  Now,  Wayfer,  may  I  have  a  talk  with 
you  ?'  said  Gabriel,  as  he  walked  into  the 
shop. 

The  farmer  was  so  surprised  that  for  a 
few  seconds  he  made  no  answer.  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  sullen 
muttering. 

'  I  don't  want  to  talk  with  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me.' 

'  I  have  not  come  to  quarrel  with  you. 
For  my  part,  quarrelling  is  over  between 
us.  Will  you  shut  the  door  and  hear  what 
1  have  got  to  say  ?' 

Wayfer  shut  the  door  in  a  resolute 
manner,    but   made  no   answer  in  words. 
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Bewglass  sat  himself  upon  the  bare  counter, 
and  suggested  to  his  companion  to  do  the 
same.  The  latter,  however,  remained 
standing. 

'I  have  seen  Riley  in  the  town  to-day,' 
Gabriel  began. 

'  So  have  I !  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
tell  me?' 

'  No,  but  it  is  something  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  know.  I  want  to  talk  about 
your  own  position.' 

'  That  is  nothing  to  you.' 

'  It  is  a  great  deal  to  me.  Do  you  think 
I  have  been  trying  to  injure  you  in  the 
same  spirit  that  Riley  has?  You  are 
much  mistaken  if  you  do.  You  think  be- 
cause you  robbed  me  of  a  few  paltry  pounds 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  do  you  all  the 
injury  in  my  power  in  return.  Just  throw 
all  that  humbug  away.  It  has  done  your- 
self far  more  injury  than  it  did  to  me,  and 
more  than  I  have  ever  done  to  you ;  for, 
through  that  dishonesty,  you  have  looked 
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at   everything   in    a   wrong    light.     That 
alone  put  you  on  the  wrong  track.' 

Bewglass  was  setting  oif  upon  his  har- 
angue in  such  a  calm,  philosophical  manner 
that  it  inflamed  his  companion  immediately. 
He  could  only  understand  an  argument 
upon  abusive  lines. 

^  What  the  devil  are  you  accusing  me 
of  robbing  you  for?'  he  said,  angrily. 

'  It's  no  good  passing  it  off  with  rage.  It 
is  true,  and  you  know  it ;  but  never  mind 
that.  It  only  brought  me  on  to  your  track 
a  little  sooner  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been :  you  it  has  brought  to  this.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that,  you  would  very 
likely  have  been  flourishing  in  Sedgecomb 
now,  because  you  would  never  have  thought 
of  fighting  with  the  law.  But,  as  I  say, 
that  can  go.  Let  us  keep  to  the  present. 
They  tell  me  that  you  have  got  notice  to 
leave  Sandy  Brook  ;  are  you  going  to  stay 
there  the  twelve  months  ?' 

'  ril  not  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
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But  Fm  not  going  to  stay  here  all  night 
talking  to  you,  at  any  rate.' 

Wayfer  strode  across  the  shop  impa- 
tiently with  one  fist  noticeably  clenched. 

'  I  don't  want  you  to.  Would  you  emi- 
grate if  you  had  the  means  found  ?' 

'  You  must  see  now  that  it  is  no  good 
staying  here,'  continued  Gabriel,  as  Way- 
fer made  no  reply.  '  If  you  care  to  go,  Mr. 
Silverside  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds 
to  set  you  up  with ' 

'  You  think  you  can  buy  us  off,'  cried 
Wayfer,  in  the  same  resentful  tone  that  he 
had  used  throughout  the  conversation.  '  I 
can  see  through  you.  Be  hanged  to  your 
hundred  pounds.  I'll  live  here  to  fight 
you.  You  think  you've  beaten  me  and 
that  now  you  can  get  me  out  of  the  way  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  You  shall  see  about 
that.  I'll  not  have  your  dirty  hundred 
pounds.     Get — get  out  of  here.' 

Bewglass  looked  in  amazement  at  the 
man,  who   seemed    suddenly  to  have  got 
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beside  himself  with  rage.  His  fists  were 
trembling,  and  his  face  was  red  with 
passion. 

'  Get  out  of  here,  I  tell  you,  or  by  G — 
I'll  make  you  !'  he  cried  again.  *  You've 
broken  me  down,  but — but  you  shall  re- 
pent it.  Tell  your  parson  to  take  his 
hundred  pounds  to  hell  and  you  with  it.' 

This  furious  attack  was  so  unexpected 
that  still  Gabriel  sat  motionless.  Wayfer 
immediately  opened  the  door  into  the 
street,  and  returned  to  seize  his  antagonist. 
He  pulled  Bewglass  from  the  counter  and 
ejected  him  before  the  latter  could  w.ell 
prepare  for  the  assault.  The  shop  door 
was  then  slammed  to  and  the  key  turned 
within.  The  man  on  the  pavement  stood 
still  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  premises 
whence  he  had  been  so  summarily  dis- 
missed, then  with  a  burst  of  laughter  went 
on  his  way.  It  was  a  fine  night,  and  he 
had  a  seven  miles'  walk  before  him. 

When  Wayfer  had  locked  the  door,  he 
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paced  the  shop  from  end  to  end,  like  a 
caged  animal,  muttering  anathemas  upon 
all  and  sundry.  The  single  gas-burner 
still  alight  showed  the  bare  surroundings 
and  threw  the  shadow  of  the  inmate  across 
the  empty  shelves  upon  the  wall  as  he 
passed  and  re-passed.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  collect  himself  from  the 
frenzy  into  which  he  had  been  thrown.  He 
was  seldom  attacked  by  such  a  fit.  This 
one  seemed  to  have  been  the  expression  at 
one  moment  of  all  the  passion  which  his 
evil  circumstances  had  been  gradually 
engendering.  Hitherto  he  had  only  felt  it 
inwardly,  or  at  least  given  such  indications 
of  it  merely  as  consisted  in  a  general  sul- 
lenness  and  irritability. 

For  about  half-an-hour  he  remained  in 
those  dismantled  premises.  All  his  revo- 
lutionary nature  was  re-awakened,  and 
frantic  schemes  chased  each  other  through 
his  mind.  When  he  looked  about  him, 
those  bare  walls  were  a  continual  incite- 
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ment  to  revolt ;  when  he  thought  of  his 
journey  to  Sandy  Brook,  it  was  the  same. 
At  last  the  clock  in  the  church-tower  again 
chimed  the  quarters ;  it  was  a  quarter  to 
ten.  At  the  sound  of  them,  Wayfer  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  place. 

There  were  very  few  passengers  abroad 
in  the  streets  as  he  went  to  the  '  Plough 
Hotel'  for  his  horse.  The  moonlight  and 
the  gas-lamps  made  a  curious  mixed  kind 
of  light  and  a  great  complexity  of  shadows 
upon  the  pavement  and  roadway.  A 
blazing  window  or  a  great  coloured  lamp 
indicated  the  various  beer-shops  that  he 
passed,  whilst  the  sounds  and  vapours 
which  issued  from  the  doorways  added 
further  testimony. 

Wayfer  heeded  nothing  until  he  reached 
the  respectable  steps  before  the  door  of  the 
'  Plough.'  In  a  few  minutes  he  issued 
from  the  stable-yard,  and  his  horse's  hoofs 
resounded  in  the  quiet  streets.  The  open 
country   was    soon    reached.     The   moon 
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shone  from  a  clear  sky,  only  a  few  small 
fleecy  clouds  being  visible,  and  tbe  clear- 
cut  shadows  of  tree-trunks  and  hedgerow 
were  thrown  upon  the  white  road.  The 
old  toll-bar  cottage  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  town  was  dark  and  silent  as  Wayfer 
passed ;  beyond  it  was  a  level  mile  of  road 
without  a  tree  on  either  side.  In  travers- 
ing this  portion  the  horseman  passed  a 
foot-passenger  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  road  as  the  horse  ap- 
proached; neither  of  them  spoke.  The 
two  faces,  however,  were  turned  towards 
each  other  in  the  moonlight  as  the  horse 
trotted  by.  Bewglass  saw  the  rider  disap- 
pear beneath  the  shadows  of  the  elms,  and 
he  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet. 
The  cool  night  air  had  somewhat  calmed 
the  excited  Wayfer,  but  the  tendency  of 
his  thoughts  had  received  no  change.  The 
sight  of  Bewglass  again  brought  them  to 
a  definite  centre,  and  additional  force  was 
the  result  of  the  concentration.     To  that 
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man  alone  did  he  attribute  the  whole  of 
his  disasters.  He  recalled  the  short  in- 
terview which  he  had  but  just  had  with 
him,  and  his  passion  was  again  aroused. 
He  gave  his  horse  a  blow  with  the  riding- 
whip.  Thus  he  traversed  a  mile  of  road, 
Bewglass  hearing  the  clank  of  the  hoofs 
all  the  way ;  but  suddenly  the  sound 
ceased,  and  the  listener  supposed  that  the 
horse  had  been  turned  on  to  the  grass. 

Gabriel  strode  onwards,  passing  in  his 
turn  under  the  shadows  of  the  elm-trees 
and  into  the  light  again  beyond.  Soon  he 
passed  over  a  brook  which  ran  under  the 
road,  and  he  stopped  to  look  at  the  moon- 
light on  the  water.  Some  distance  beyond, 
the  road  passed  between  high  banks,  at 
the  summit  of  which  were  some  iir-trees  ; 
the  road  was  in  deep  shade,  but  the  trees 
above  in  the  moonlight.  Gabriel  stopped 
to  look  up  at  the  striking  effect  of  them. 
He  had  scarce  given  utterance  to  some 
expression  of  admiration,  when  he  received 
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a  staggering  blow  from  a  heavy  stick 
upon  his  right  shoulder.  Before  he  had 
time  to  flourish  his  own  walking-stick  in 
self-defence,  he  was  assailed  by  such  a 
shower  of  crippling  blows  as  to  be  at  once 
rendered  helpless.  Ultimately  he  was 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  stroke  across 
the  head,  (this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  being 
purely  accidental).  A  minute  afterwards 
the  sound  of  a  horse  cantering  on  the  road 
could  be  heard  far  and  wide  through  the 
silent  night  air. 

How  long  Bewglass  lay  there  he  did  not 
know.  Probably  not  long,  for  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  the  moonlight  upon  the 
fir-trees  seemed  at  about  the  same  stage 
as  when  he  saw  it  before.  His  great  diffi- 
culty was  in  moving  his  limbs  ;  however, 
with  some  effort  he  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  green 
bank,  and  he  thus  received  the  assurance 
that  his  limbs  were  at  any  rate  unbroken. 
His  head  ached  insufferably,  but  he  did 
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not  think  either  that  that  was  greatly 
injured.  He  could  feel  some  warm  blood 
on  his  face,  but  there  was  not  enough  to 
cause  any  alarm.  He  was  soon  able  to 
get  to  his  feet  and  proceed  slowly  on  his 
way.  About  a  mile  hence  w^as  a  lonely 
farm-house  by  the  roadside  which  he  felt 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching. 
There  at  least  he  could  examine  his  bleed- 
ing wound,  and  learn  the  exact  nature  of 
it.  However,  when  he  got  there,  the  house 
was  all  dark  and  quiet,  and  as  the  bleed- 
ing had  apparently  ceased,  and  he  felt  so 
much  better,  he  decided  not  to  disturb  the 
inmates. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he 
reached  Shipcombe.  Upon  arriving  there, 
he  went  direct  to  the  house  of  Coates,  the 
policeman,  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
arousing  him  from  his  slumbers.  There 
Gabriel  was  able  to  remove  all  signs  of 
his  recent  mishap.  His  appearance  at  first 
caused   a  feeling  of  consternation  in  the 
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minds  of  the  official  and  his  wife,  but 
when  the  slight  nature  of  the  injuries  was 
fully  ascertained,  they  viewed  the  situa- 
tion more  calmly.  Whilst  Bewglass  was 
being  attended  to  by  the  wife,  Coates  had 
arrayed  himself  in  his  uniform,  and  when 
he  appeared  again  in  the  room  he  was 
buckling  on  his  baton  with  an  air  of 
supreme  resolution.  Gabriel  laughed  aloud. 

'  Never  mind  about  it  to-night,  Coates. 
It  is  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  in  the  ques- 
tion. We  can  go  along  to  Sandy  Brook 
in  the  morning  and  see  what  Mr.  Michael 
Wayfer  knows  of  the  affair.' 

'  Mr.  Michael  Wayfer  !'  cried  the  police- 
man's wife. 

'What!  was  he  along  with  you,  sir? 
Was  he  a  witness  ?' 

'  More  than  a  witness ;  he  was  the 
assailant.' 

Bewglass  explained  the  circumstances. 

'  Mr.  Wayfer — ^the  party  !'  exclaimed 
Coates.     '  I    must     go    to-night,    sir.     A 
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serious  affair ;  grievous  bodily  harm  on 
the  highway  at  night.  I  should  be  re- 
primanded if  I  left  it  till  the  morning.' 

*  But  there  is  no  fear  of  him  going, 
man,'  said  Gabriel.  ^  It  will  only  alarm 
his  wife.     Let  us  leave  it.' 

'•  I  dare  not ;  indeed,  I  dare  not,  sir,' 
repeated  the  policeman,  looking  at  his  wife. 

'  Go,  John,'  she  said  '  You'd  better  go 
to-night.' 

'  Yes,  I'll  go,'  he  added,  resolutely. 

'  Well,  if  you  are  determined  about  it, 
I'll  go  with  you,'  said  Bewglass.  ^  He  may 
be  in  a  queer  mood.' 

The  two  men  accordingly  set  off.  The 
moon  was  still  high,  but  a  few  clouds  were 
gathering  about  it.  As  they  went  down 
the  village,  Gabriel  called  to  see  his  mother 
so  as  to  put  her  mind  at  ease.  The  old 
lady  had  not  felt  any  great  alarm  at  his 
prolonged  absence,  as  he  sometimes  did 
not  arrive  at  Dormantley  before  the  last 
train,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  about  one 
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o'clock  a.m.  before  he  reached  home. 
However,  she  did  feel  alarm  when  he 
gave  her  his  mysterious  message  about 
his  errand  with  Coates.  Of  course,  he 
explained  nothing. 

'  It's  all  right,  mother ;  don't  be  alarmed. 
I  shall  be  in  very  soon.' 

'  Don't  get  mixed  up  with  those  horrid 
poachers,  Gabriel,'  said  Mrs.  Bewglass, 
entreatingly. 

'0,  no ;  it's  all  right ;'  and  he  was  oif  to 
join  the  policeman. 

They  passed  under  the  thick  elm-trees, 
and  then  crossed  a  stile  into  the  fields. 
After  the  first  open  field,  the  path  was 
beside  a  shaded  brook,  overhung  by  lopped 
willow-trees  and  thick  undergrowth  of  ivy, 
briers,  brambles,  and  so  forth.  The  two 
men  were  in  the  shade  as  they  passed  along 
this  part,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hun- 
dred yards.  After  it  the  path  crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  by  a  rugged 
bridge,  a  stile  of  railings  nailed  from  one 
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willow  tree  to  another  having  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Through  this  gap  the  moonlight 
shone  unshaded. 

The  policeman  was  the  first  to  step  on 
to  the  bridge,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  ob- 
served a  man  sitting  upon  the  top  rail  im- 
mediately before  him.  At  that  instant 
Bewglass  said  something,  and  the  man 
darted  from  his  position  into  the  shade. 
But  Coates  was  upon  him,  and  within 
twenty  yards  had  captured  him.  When 
Gabriel  was  up  to  them,  he  found  that  the 
captured  man  was  Ephraim  Riley. 

Coates  straitly  questioned  him,  but 
could  elicit  nothing  from  the  man  except 
that  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Dor- 
mantley.  As  no  poaching  implements 
were  to  be  found  about  him,  and  as  the 
policeman  had  another  more  important 
quest  upon  his  hands,  he  released  Riley 
*  with  a  caution.' 

The  two  companions  then  continued 
their  journey.     They  could  be  now  scarce 
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a  mile  from  the  house  of  Sandy  Brook, 
across  level  fields  with  trees  and  hedge- 
rows between.  When  they  had  traversed 
about  half  the  distance  both  suddenly 
stopped ; — a  great  wave  of  smoke  had 
come  upon  them  from  the  front,  and,  al- 
most immediately  upon  perceiving  it,  a 
light  flashed  up  into  the  sky  from  the 
fields  before  them.  The  efi'ect  was  im- 
pressive, and  the  two  men  were  startled  at 
the  sight.  As  they  looked  at  each  other, 
Bewglass  exclaimed : 

*  That's  Riley's  walk  home  !  It  is  Sandy 
Brook.' 

Immediately  the  two  men  separated ; 
Bewglass  returned  to  the  village  to  raise 
the  alarm,  whilst  Coates  went  on  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire. 
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riley's  match. 

Wayfer  accomplished  the  latter  half  of  his 
journey  that  night  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  When  he  came  into  the  bare  room 
where  Joice  was  sitting,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.  She,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting alone  ill  and  wretched  in  that  cheer- 
less house  all  night,  was  alarmed  at  his 
appearance.  In  her  imagination  she  had 
for  hours  been  seeing  various  horrors 
gathering  up  around  her,  and  here  was 
the  first  one  come  in  reality  to  confront 
her.  She  started  from  her  chair  as  he 
entered,  and  gazed  with  fright  into  his 
face. 
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'  What  is  the  matter,  Michael  ?'  she  cried, 
taking  a  step  towards  him. 

'  Nothing,'  he  said,  hurriedly.  '  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  T 

'  Do  tell  me !  I  know  something  has 
happened.  I  have  felt  it  all  the  night.  Do 
tell  me  !' 

She  clung  to  his  arm  as  she  repeated  her 
appeal. 

'  Nothing,  I  tell  you  !'  he  answered, 
angrily,  shaking  her  from  him.  '  Nothing 
has  happened  to  hurt  you.  Give  me  all 
the  money  you  have.  I  am  going  oiF 
again.' 

Joice  looked  at  him  with  a  stupefied 
gaze  as  he  spoke. 

*  Give  me  the  money ;  quick !  I  can't 
stay.' 

*  You  can't  go,  Michael,'  stammered 
Joice,  recovering  herself  'You  can't  go 
and  leave  me  here  alone.  I  am  ill ;  you 
must  not  leave  me  like  this.  You  know 
what  may  happen.' 
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She  burst  into  tears  with  her  last  words, 
and  Wayfer  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  his 
attitude. 

'  I  must  leave  you,  Joice.  I  will  send 
somebody.  I  will  send  somebody  from 
the  village.  But  give  me  the  money, 
quick !     Have  you  much  ?' 

'  I  have  only  two  or  three  pounds,'  she 
said,  as  clearly  as  she  was  able. 

'  Give  me  it,  quick  !     I  must  go.' 

Joice  went  sobbing  to  an  old  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers  which  stood  by  the  wall, 
and  opened  the  top  drawer.  From  under- 
neath some  linen  she  brought  out  a  pursg 
and  handed  it  entire  to  her  husband.  He 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  went  directly 
to  the  door. 

'  I  will  send  somebody,'  he  said,  turning 
round  in  the  doorway,  and  then  vanished. 
His  wife  heard  the  horse's  feet  departing, 
and  she  sat  down  with  her  head  bent  for- 
ward and  her  face  hidden  in  her  apron. 

Wayfer  stopped   at   a  wayside   cottage 
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between  Sandy  Brook  and  tlie  village,  and 
knocked  violently  at  the  door.  It  was  all 
dark,  the  front  of  the  house  being  in  the 
shade,  and  the  knock  resounded  through 
the  hollow  interior.  For  some  seconds 
there  was  no  response,  so  that  Wayfer  re- 
peated the  blow.  Then  he  heard  move- 
ments within  the  small  upper  window  with 
which  his  head  was  nearly  level,  and  the 
lattice  was  presently  opened. 

'  Go  along  to  Sandy  Brook,  Mrs.  Fenn, 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'All  right,  sir.' 

Wayfer  went  about  a  hundred  yards 
further  along  the  road  and  then  turned 
into  a  green  bridle-path.  He  did  not 
return  to  Sandy  Brook  that  night. 

The  old  woman  known  as  Mrs.  Fenn  was 
soon  issuing  from  her  cottage  doorway  with 
a  dirty  lantern  alight  in  her  hand.  It  mat- 
tered nothing  that  the  moon  was  there  to 
shame  her  tallow  dip.  She  made  a  point 
of  never  going  abroad  '  after  dark '  without 
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a  lantern  in  her  hand,  whether  the  calendar 
or  the  heavens  registered  moonshine  or  no. 
Upon  reaching  the  farmhouse,  she  found 
Joice  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress. 
The  young  woman  opened  the  door  for 
her,  but  immediately  sank  again  into  her 
chair  and  continued  there,  inconsolable, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  her  visitor. 

When  she  succeeded  in  repressing  her 
tears,  or  when  there  were  none  left  to  flow, 
Joice  would  not  enter  into  conversation. 
She  sat  with  her  apron  up  to  her  sobbing 
lips  and  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  the 
fire. 

'  Beunt  your  'usband  a-coming  back, 
Joice  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Fenn,  when  about  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival.  '  I 
thought  he  were  a-going  to  Haverton  for 
the  doctor.' 

'  N-no  ;  he  has  to  go  away,'  replied  Joice, 
scarce  consciously. 

•  Lor' !  That  be  a  queer  un.  What  have 
ur  gone  at  this  time  for?' 
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'  I  don't  know.' 

Nothing  more  could  be  drawn  from 
Joice.  The  old  woman  went  on  chattering, 
however,  for  in  company  with  herself  or 
with  anybody  else  silence  was  impossible. 

It  would  be  some  time  after  midnight 
when  Mrs.  Fenn  made  the  observation : 

'  There  be  a  smell  o'  fire,  Joice.' 

Joice  did  pay  a  little  more  heed  to  this 
than  to  the  woman's  other  remarks  ;  but  she 
passed  it  off  lightly.  She  burned  more 
wood  than  coal  in  her  fire,  and  the  chimney 
smoked.  This  explanation  for  a  time 
sufficed.  Mrs.  Fenn  again  launched  into 
her  former  garrulity,  and  Joice  sank  into 
her  hopeless  reverie. 

'  I  be  assured  as  it  beunt  this  wood,  Joice. 
'Teunt  the  smell  o'  wood,'  said  Mrs.  Fenn, 
some  time  later.  '  I  '11  go  and  see  if  all  be 
right  i'  the  yard.' 

The  old  woman  got  up  and  put  a  light  to 
her  candle.  She  had  just  got  to  the  door 
with  it  when  she  dropped  the  thing  from 
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her  hand  with  a  clatter  upon  the  stone 
floor,  and  exclaimed : 

'  Mercy  me  a  sinner  !' 

Joice  instantly  jumped  from  her  chair. 
A  great  crash  had  shaken  the  whole 
building. 

'What  was  it,  Mrs.  Fenn  ?  Listen! 
It  is  fire,'  she  added,  after  a  few  seconds' 
silence. 

Joice  seemed  the  firmer  of  the  two  now, 
and  she  went  to  open  the  door.  It  opened 
directly  from  the  room  into  the  yard,  and 
immediately  the  latch  was  drawn  a  body 
of  smoke  rolled  into  the  room.  Joice,  wi*h 
the  old  woman  clinging  to  her,  rushed 
through  it,  and  they  soon  stood  free  in  the 
moonlight. 

'  Mercy  on  us  !'  cried  the  dame.  '  The 
whole  barken  be  a-fire  !' 

From  the  furious  glare  which  rose  into 
the  sky,  it  indeed  seemed  so.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  inhabited  portion  of  the  building 
was  not  alight.     The  barn  was,  at  Sandy 
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Brook,  attached  to  the  dwelling-house  in 
a  straight  line  with  it.  The  room  in  which 
Joice  had  been  sitting  was  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  building,  whilst  the  barn, 
where  the  fire  had  broken  out,  was  at  the 
^vest  end.  The  stack  of  straw  in  the  barn 
had  been  gradually  igniting,  the  flames 
running  up  the  sides  to  the  top,  and  from 
this  the  joists  of  the  barn  roof  had  taken 
fire.  It  was  the  falling  in  of  this  roof 
which  had  given  the  alarm  to  the  two 
women,  and  had  also  revealed  the  fire  to 
Bewglass  and  the  policeman  in  their  walk. 

Joice  gazed  horror-stricken  on  the  scene, 
quite  speechless ;  her  companion  stared  and 
shrieked  out  details.  They  had  not  stood 
there  many  minutes  before  Coates  the 
policeman  joined  them.  He  gave  infor- 
mation of  Bewglass  having  gone  for 
assistance. 

'  Where  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  Wayfer?' 
he  said,  immediately  afterwards. 

*  He  has  gone  away,'  she  replied.     '  He 
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oame  here  for  a  few  minutes  about  eleven, 
but  he  went  again  directly.' 

After  saying  this,  Joice  turned  away 
from  the  horrible  sight  and  walked  onwards 
to  the  village,  Mrs.  Fenn  following  her  in 
a  minute  or  two.  On  the  road  they  met 
Gabriel  Bewglass.  He  peered  into  their 
faces,  and  then  spoke. 

'  Is  your  husband  at  home,  Joice  ?' 

'  No,  he  went  away  some  hours  ago.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?' 

'To  my  father's.' 

'  No  ;  my  mother  wants  you  to  go  to  her. 
She  told  me  to  tell  you  so.  Don't  disturb 
your  father  to-night.' 

After  further  entreaty  Joice  promised 
to  go  to  Rose  Cottage,  and  she  went 
accordingly. 

The  farm-house  of  Sandy  Brook  was  that 
night  burned  to  the  ground  ;  and  Wayfer 
and  Riley  were  still  at  large.  Upon  the 
following    day   Riley   was    taken    at    no 
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great  distance  from  Shipcombe.  He  was 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  those  premises. 
In  finally  dismissing  this  man  from  our 
narrative,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when 
he  was  tried  before  the  magistrates  the 
evidence  against  him  was  deemed  insuf- 
ficient, and  he  was  discharged,  to  the  no 
small  amazement  of  the  man  himself 
This  was  the  last  time  that  Ephraim  Riley 
was  to  cross  the  path  of  his  obnoxious 
brother-in-law,  and  he  has  since  settled 
down  into  a  comparatively  harmless  la- 
bourer, the  only  position  in  life  for  which 
he  was  in  any  way  fitted. 

Michael  Wayfer,  that  night  of  his  de- 
parture, rode  directly  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day  he  sold  his  horse,  and  then,  with 
some  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  tried 
to  resolve  what  he  had  next  to  do. 

For  two  or  three  days  he  lurked  about 
the  docks  and  the  byeways  of  the  city  un- 
able to  form  a  resolution.    He  had  none  of 
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the  resQurces  of  a  criminal  and  shrank  from 
launching  out  into  a  world  of  which  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  Remorse  was 
not  the  word  to  express  the  feeling  from 
which  he  suffered.  It  was  rather  a  mixture 
of  most  hideous  fear  with  frenzied  rage 
against  himself.  He  cursed  himself  for  a 
madman.  The  sound  of  that  last  blow  and 
the  sight  of  the  dark  figure  sinking  to  the 
ground  haunted  him  mercilessly  at  all 
hours.  He  thought  that  he  had  committed 
murder,  and  every  eye  that  was  fixed  upon 
him  became  that  of  a  pursuer.  An  act  of 
such  gravity  was,  of  course,  entirely  beyond 
his  intention.  If  a  man  in  such  a  state  as 
that  of  Wayfer  when  he  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  Bewglass  can  be  said  to  have  a  sane 
purpose,  his  sole  purpose  was  to  wreak  a 
portion  of  his  vengeance  upon  his  hated 
persecutor  in  the  only  tangible  way  which 
appeared  possible  to  him  ;  by  administer- 
ing to  him  an  unmerciful  thrashing.  With 
the  muscular  exertion,  his  passion  had  be- 
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come  blinded,  and  he  had  consequently  not 
given  due  heed  to  the  direction  of  his  blows. 
Thus  was  he  thrown  into  his  present  de- 
plorable condition. 

Upon  the  fifth  day  from  his  arrival  in 
Gloucester,  in  passing  an  obscure  news- 
paper shop,  Wayfer's  eye  fell  upon  a  copy 
of  a  socialist  newspaper  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  The  moment  he  saw  it,  it 
seemed  like  the  countenance  of  a  friend, 
and,  at  the  sight,  part  of  his  perplexity  was 
removed.  He  had  at  least  resolved  upon 
something  to  do.  Forthwith  he  hastened 
to  the  station  and  took  the  next  train  to 
Birmingham.  There  he  could  obtain  human 
intercourse  and  advice,  if  nothing  else. 

At  this  latter  place  he  succeeded  in  find- 
ing his  revolutionary  ally.  The  first  thing 
the  socialist  did  was  to  hand  "Wayfer  a  copy 
of  the  Dormantley  Mirror  which  he  had 
received  by  that  morning's  post,  and  in 
which  he  pointed  out  a  marked  paragraph. 

'  Does  that  refer  to  you  ?'  he  asked. 
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Wayfer  took  the  paper,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  and  read  the  passage  indicated. 
It  referred  to  the  night  assault,  and  spoke 
of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  victim  as 
*  happily  very  slight.'  Nobody  had  yet 
been  arrested  in  connection  with  the  oc- 
currence. When  Wayfer  had  finished,  he 
heaved  a  huge  sigh  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair. 

'  1  thought  I  had  murdered  him,'  he 
ejaculated. 

The  other  looked  at  him  curiously. 

'  By  gad,  you'd  better  not  go  in  for  that 
work,'  he  said.  '  Go  back;  it  will  only  be 
a  month.' 

'  I  will,'  replied  Wayfer ;  and  the  social- 
ist gladly  ushered  his  visitor  from  the 
premises. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Michael 
Wa3^fer  presented  himself  at  the  house  of 
the  policeman  at  Shipcombe.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  a  breathless  emis- 
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sary  from  the  Dormantley  police  force 
arrived  with  the  information  that  Wayfer 
had  been  seen  to  pass  through  the  town 
that  day,  but  that  none  of  the  force  had 
encountered  him.  Coates  triumphantly 
announced  his  capture. 

Before  Wayfer's  removal,  a  message  was 
received  requesting  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  an  interview  with  his  wife. 
The  police  thought  it  a  very  dangerous 
course,  but  Bewglass  was  imperious,  and 
he  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Silverside, 
a  magistrate.  Coates  accordingly  accom- 
panied his  prisoner  to  Rose  Cottage,  where 
Joice  still  lay  :  the  latter  knew  nothing 
of  her  husband's  escapade,  Mrs.  Bewglass 
having  improvised  some  plausible  expla- 
nation of  his  remarkable  behaviour  upon 
the  night  of  the  fire.  Joice  pretended  to 
be  satisfied,  but  nevertheless  continued  to 
brood  through  the  hours  upon  quite  other 
possible  explanations. 

Mrs.  Bewglass  took  Wayfer  to  his  wife's 
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bed-room  and  there  left  him.  The  man  had 
been  enjoined  to  disclose  nothing  of  the 
true  state  of  the  circumstances  to  his  wife, 
and  he  was  willing  to  acquiesce.  As  the 
eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met,  both  were 
struck  by  the  change  discernible  in  each 
other.  Wayfer  looked  haggard,  quite  a 
new  appearance  for  him  ;  his  sullenness  was 
nothing  fresh.  Joice  looked  ill  certainly, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  making  her  appear 
more  delicately  beautiful  than  in  health. 
Her  forehead  was  very  white  in  contrast 
with  her  dark  hair,  and  the  angles  at  the 
slope  of  the  temple  bones  were  marked 
with  painful  distinctness.  Her  cheeks, 
though  sunken,  were  highly  coloured:  and 
her  eyes  sparklingly  clear.  As  her  husband 
approached,  the  invalid's  hands  were  as  it 
seemed  involuntarily  raised,  for  in  an  in- 
stant she  drew  them  back,  and  made  no 
further  movement.  > 

If  a  fixed  stare  at  that  strikingly  delicate 
face  indicated  anything,  then  was  Wayfer 
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in  some  sort  impressed  by  it.  His  eyes  were 
riveted  there,  but  no  words  came  from  his 
lips. 

'  Are  you  ill,  Michael  ?'  Joice  had  said  at 
sight  of  him,  but  he  had  not  answered 
her. 

'  Sit  down,'  she  next  said,  growing  un- 
easy at  his  gaze;  and  this  he  presently  did. 

'  I  didn't  know  you  were  like  this,' 
muttered  Wayfer,  when  he  first  broke 
silence. 

'  I  shall  soon  be  well  again.  It  was  that 
terrible  fire  which  frightened  me.' 

Her  husband  made  no  response.  He 
looked  at  her  again,  and  then  withdrew  his 
eyes.  As  he  did  it,  Joice  tremulously 
extended  her  hand  and  touched  him.  He 
showed  no  resentment. 

'  Will — will  you  take  my  hand?' 

He  took  it ; — a  hand  thin  and  white  at 
the  back,  showing  the  veins  in  delicate 
tracery  ;  but  at  the  front,  hard  and  soiled 
with  labour. 
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'The  child  was  dead,  Michael/  Her 
voice  betrayed  a  slight  tremor  in  the 
utterance. 

*Dead!' 

In  looking  at  her,  he  saw  the  tears 
quietly  fall  from  her  eyelashes.  Then  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and,  putting  his  arm 
round  her,  placed  his  face  against  hers. 
Joice  wept  silently. 

'  Love  me,  Michael,'  she  whispered  pre- 
sently. '  I  have  only  you  now.  We  will 
go  away  from  here.  We  will  go  as  soon  as 
I  am  well.' 

By  the  eiForts  of  Bewglass  himself,  the 
sentence  upon  Wayferwas  limited  to  three 
months.  The  man  had  fully  admitted  the 
charge  and  received  his  punishment  calmly, 
or,  rather,  doggedly. 

From  the  police  station  Wayfer  was 
taken,  in  handcuffs,  with  two  or  three 
others  in  like  case,  to  the  railway,  and 
thence    by     train     to     Gloucester.      He 
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spoke  no  word  the  whole  way,  and  wore 
throughout    the    same    impenetrable    as- 
pect of  gloom  which  he  had  had  since  he 
left  Rose  Cottage  in  the  custody  of  Coates. 
As  they  alighted  upon   the  busy  platform 
at  Gloucester  station,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  surroundings  which  he  had  so  recently 
left,  in  a  far  worse  frame  of  mind  than  the 
present ;  but  he  displayed  nothing  of  his 
thoughts  or  feelings.     Perhaps  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  past  position,  he  walked  alone 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  constables  ;  the 
other  men  were  strung  together  and  walked 
before  with  the  second  policeman.    As  they 
were  thus  all  leaving  the  station,  two  or 
three  people  were  entering,  all  of  whom, 
with  instinctive   curiosity,    looked  at  the 
prisoners'  faces.     One  of  these  observers 
was  a  young  lady,  who,  the  moment  she 
•saw   the    gang,    stood   still.      Her   action 
seemed  to  be  noticed  by  Wayfer,  and  he 
turned    his   face   towards    her.     Instantly 
his  whole  face  reddened,  and  hers  betrayed 
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the  shock  she  had  received.  It  was  Miss 
Ruth  Siilby.  After  this  recognition,  Miss 
Sulby  hastened  into  the  station ;  and  the 
ex-tenant  of  Sedgecombe  went  on  towards 
the  county  gaol. 

For  a  month  Joice  was  an  inmate  of 
Rose  Cottage.  After  that  time,  being  pro- 
nounced convalescent,  at  her  own  earnest 
request  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  her 
father's  house.  Whilst  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Bewglass,  her  husband's 
absence  had  been  explained  as  gradually 
and  skilfully  as  was  possible,  so  that  when 
she  left  she  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
position.  She  mused  upon  it  throughout 
the  bright  spring  days  which  followed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DISILLUSIONED. 

Notwithstanding  this  by  no  means  idyllic 
aspect  of  life  in  the  quiet  village  of  Ship- 
combe,  there  was  life  there  proceeding 
which  merited  the  pleasantest  epithet  that 
the  most  fanciful  of  us  can  apply  to  the 
pastoral  comedy.  It  is  doubtless  unfor- 
tunate that  every  scene  in  such  comedy  is 
not  idyllic  ; — through  certain  spectacles  I 
believe  it  is,  and  to  wearers  of  such  I  must 
make  my  apology; — deplorable  that  a  back- 
ground of  ideal  beauty  may  be  desecrated 
by  the  grossness  of  the  actors.  Oar  natures, 
for  the  most  part,  find  but  little  difficulty 
in  being  subdued  to  what  they  work  in  : 
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how  in  the  name  of  degeneracy  comes  it 
that  we  offer  such  insuperable  resistance 
to  being  uplifted  by  it  when  our  workings 
chance  to  be  the  higher  ? 

Shipcombe  was  no  worse  in  its  human 
attributes  than  any  other  remote  tree- 
shaded  village  in  this  country ;  in  very 
many  respects  it  was  decidedly  better. 
Although  it  had  its  Clinkscales,  its  Way- 
fer,  and  its  Riley,  and  all  the  concomitant 
incongruities  which  such  a  company  must 
carry  with  them  into  any  paradise  ;  it  had 
also  its  school-mistress  and  its  roadman, 
(to  mention  no  others  on  this  side,)  who 
were  in  exceptional  harmony  with  its  most 
ideal  aspect.  Not  even  pastoral  life  can 
be  other  than  a  medley,  seeing  that  human 
beings  come  into  the  consideration.  In 
outward  appearance  of  course  all  was 
delightful.  The  furrows  were  turned  by 
whistling  ploughmen,  and  the  seed  was 
sown  in  spite  of  the  rooks  ;  the  sickle  swept 
through   the  golden   fields   with    ominous 
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rustle,  whilst  the  nimble  women  bound  up 
their  armfuls  as  they  followed  ;  even  the 
old-world  gleaners  with  gossip  and  laugh- 
ter bore  home  their  burdens,  poised  upon 
their  heads  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
All,  no  doubt,  in  the  supremest  content- 
ment ;  blessing  their  own  happy  lot  we 
may  be  sure  and  revelling  in  all  around 
them :  singing  perchance  in  their  own 
language  their  Corydon's  song, 

'  Oh,  the  sweet  contentment 
The  countryman  doth  find ! 

Heigh  trolollie  lolUe  loe, 

Heigh  trololhe  lollie  lee  ! 
That  quiet  contemplation 
Possesseth  all  my  mind  ; 

Then  care  away, 

And  wend  along  with  me.' 

In  spite  of  the  coarse  transactions  in 
which  Gabriel  Bewglass  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  mixed  up,  he  at  least  never  for  a 
moment  lost  this  idyllic  aspect  of  his  sur- 
roundings. In  such  aspect,  rather  curi- 
ously, he  found  the  main  facts  of  his 
existence;  the  other  antagonistic  element 
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occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  with 
him. 

The  social  work  which  he  and  his  like- 
minded  companions  had  taken  in  hand 
had  been  vigorously  prosecuted  throughout 
the  winter.  The  weekly  meetings  had 
been  regularly  held,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  found  favour  with  a  handful  of  the 
villagers.  His  own  work,  as  we  know,  did 
not  end  with  these.  Probably  his  greatest 
influence  was  exerted  in  casual  intercourse 
with  the  men  in  the  fields  or  by  the  road- 
side. He  held  his  agricultural  instruction 
classes  also  with  reference  to  the  allofr 
ments.  At  Lady-Day  the  allotted  land 
was  apportioned.  Moreover,  according  to 
promise,  he  was  energetically  handling  the 
farmers  with  whom  he  could  reasonably 
have  personal  intercourse.  He  was  fami- 
liarly known  amongst  them  from  his  life- 
long connection  with  the  place,  and  from 
his  being  the  son  of  his  father.  Further- 
more,   he    was   looked  upon   by  them  as 
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mucli  of  an  original,  so  that  any  remarks 
he  cared  to  make  to  them  were  received 
in  a  more  good-natured  way  than  similar 
words  would  have  been  received  from  any 
other.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  difficult  task 
in  hand  ;  he  never  deceived  himself  upon 
that  score.  He  recognized  the  need  of 
tact,  and  above  all  of  proceeding  slowly^ 
that  he  might  reach  the  end  the  sooner. 

His  behaviour  towards  Wayfer  threat- 
ened to  bring  him  into  very  positive  dis- 
favour with  most  of  them :  but  his  trans- 
parent honesty,  coupled  with  his  personal 
geniality,  carried  him  through.  He  openly 
discussed  his  action  with  them.  He  was 
only  too  glad  to  do  so.  It  gave  him  a 
text  whereon  to  hang  very  many  of  his 
moralities.  As  soon  as  Wayfer's  course  of 
conduct  became  obvious  to  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  Bewglass  was  finally  cleared. 

Gabriel  himself  never  wavered  in  his 
work.  He  had  such  exceptional  robust- 
ness of  body  and  spirit  that  nothing  dis- 
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mayed  hiin.  The  departure  of  the  school- 
mistress had  caused  him  some  annoyance, 
insomuch  as  he  had  lost  in  her  a  valuable 
ally  and  a  promoter  of  his  own  social 
views.  Until  her  place  was  actually  taken 
by  an  ordinary,  no  doubt  highly  efficient, 
if  also  highly  common-place,  successor,  he 
did  not  fully  appreciate  what  the  loss  was. 
The  more  he  thought  of  Miss  Sulby's  treat- 
ment of  her  children,  (the  generation  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  must  soon 
be  the  dominant  one,)  the  more  clearly  he 
discerned  the  importance  of  her  work.  He 
also  felt  the  want  of  her  stimulating  argu- 
ments ;  those  half-playful  contests  in  which 
he  had  so  often  eno^ao^ed  with  her.  She 
was  so  desperately  in  earnest  in  all  her 
words  and  her  doings,  that  even  when  he 
most  disagreed  with  her  he  caught  much 
from  her  spirit. 

Of  course,  Miss  Silverside  remained  to 
him,  and  he  was  far  from  ignoring  her. 
The  loss  of  her  would  have  been  a  very 
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different  thing  from  the  loss  of  Miss  Sulby. 
Bewglass  had  long  since  recognized  that 
the  vicar's  daughter  Dorothy  was  the 
presiding  spirit  over  all  his  life's  purposes. 
It  was  not  mere  stimulus  for  disinterested 
labour  that  he  received  from  her  company ; 
it  was  vitality  itself  The  great  favour  of 
her  father  and  the  marked  kindness  of 
herself  had  encouraged  a  feeling  which  at 
first  had  dismayed  him.  Dorothy  in  her 
views  was  quite  a  modern  young  lady,  and 
in  public  pursuits  which  savoured  of 
philanthropy  she  thought  little  of  grand- 
motherly proprieties.  The  work  of  Bew- 
glass had  interested  her  greatly,  and  in 
displaying  her  enthusiasm  she  had  never 
studied  reserve. 

In  worldly  concerns  Bewglass  Avas  now 
comparativel}^  beyond  poverty.  With  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  vicar,  he  had  obtained  another 
small  agency  a  parish  or  two  away,  and 
this  had  put  him  into  unreasonably  high 
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spirits.     However,  in   another  respect  the 
same    period   had   brought   him    a    fresh 
source  of  annoyance.     The    departure   of 
the    school-mistress    had    wrought    some 
change  in  Miss  Silverside.     She  no  longer 
allowed  herself  the  same  unconventional 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  Bewglass  in 
his   social   undertakings.     Her   behaviour 
to  him  was  the  same,  and  her  enthusiasm 
unabated,  but   planning  and  consultations 
took   place   in    her   father's  library.     For 
some  time  Gabriel  was  disturbed  by  it,  but 
he  ultimately  construed  it  into    a  signal 
for  additional  hopefulness.     Thus   things 
proceeded. 

With  the  temporary  removal  of  Wayfer, 
Bewglass  was  able  to  give  his  undivided 
spare  thoughts  to  his  work  of  regeneration. 
As  the  intermittent  sunshine  of  April  de- 
veloped into  the  warmer  glow  of  May,  and 
coppices,  fields,  and  hedgerows  awakened 
to  the  bird  and  flower-life  of  spring,  a  pro- 
position which  had   emanated  from  Miss 
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Silverside,  (so  at  least  Bewglass  reported 
to  Ruth  Sulby,)  came  up  for  serious  con- 
sideration. This  was  what  Bewglass  had 
referred  to  as  the  Feast  of  Flowers.  The 
acting  self-constituted  committee  for 
settling  these  public  works  consisted  of  the 
vicar  s  daughter,  Bewglass,  and  Giles  Rad- 
way.  They  were  now  in  active  consulta- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  their  scheme, 
as  a  trial,  was  ultimately  formulated. 

It  was  not  exactly  original.  In  its 
details  it  savoured  of  a  wake,  a  may-pole, 
and  a  harvest-supper  mixed  together, 
refined  to  cultivated  dimensions.  It  was 
to  be  a  public  festival,  in  which  flowers 
were  to  play  a  large  part  by  way  of  decor- 
ation, and  food  and  general  amusements  by 
way  of  occupation. 

The  scheme,  as  a  mere  embryo,  had 
pleased  Bewglass  immensely ;  but  when 
details  came  to  be  settled  he  felt  a  little 
inward  dissatisfaction  with  it.  He  of 
course  displayed  nothing  of  his  feeling  to 
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his  fellow- workers,  but  in  his  own  mind  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  conventionality  of 
their  project,  at  its  want  of  striking  origin- 
ality. One  day  he  let  drop  some  hint  to 
this  effect  in  conversation  with  his  mother. 
Her  immediate  reply  was, 

^  Of  course,  Gabriel ;  you  want  Ruth 
Sulby.  She  is  wiser  than  all  of  you  put 
together.' 

Gabriel  thought  over  this  afterwards, 
and  felt  bound  to  admit  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  it.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  discussed  the  details  with  Miss  Sulby. 
At  one  point  he  actually  thought  of  taking 
a  journey  to  Gloucester  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation with  her ;  but  ultimately  his 
pride  forbade  it.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  admit  the  incompetency  of  himself 
and  Miss  Silverside  so  pointedly.  Con- 
solation lay  in  the  thought  that  next  year 
she  would  be  with  them,  (nobody  at  Ship- 
combe  looked  upon  Ruth's  departure  as  a 
final  one ;)  and  he  got  his  mother  to  write 
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to  her  requiring  her  presence  at  the  feast 
upon  this  occasion,  with  the  secret  thought 
that  the  school-mistress  would  thus  be 
able  to  see  the  shortcomings  of  the  scheme 
and  mature  her  improvements  at  leisure. 

The  summer  came .  on  early,  and  was  a 
warm  and  dry  one.  It  had  been  finally 
decided  to  hold  the  feast  during  the 
lull  in  agricultural  employment  between 
hay-time  and  harvest,  and,  owing  to  the 
season,  this  came  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
July.  The  day  ultimately  fixed  for  the 
celebration  was  therefore  the  fourteenth  of 
that  month. 

There  was  of  necessity  much  excitement 
in  the  preparations,  which  we  need  not  go 
into.  Miss  Silverside  had  charge  of  the 
floral  department,  which  consisted  in  an 
elaborate  decoration  of  the  school-house 
yard  ;  whilst  Bewglass  undertook  the  more 
practical  arrangements  of  the  programme. 
The  details  of  it  were  these :  At  two 
o'clock  the  whole  company  was  to  assemble 
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in  the  vicarage  field,  where  various  sports 
and  games  were  to  be  indulged  in  until 
four  o'clock  :  at  this  hour  the  feeding  was 
to  begin,  for  which  purpose  a  table  had 
been  arranged  occupying  the  whole  length 
of  the  quadrangle  between  the  residential 
and  the  educational  portions  of  the  school 
buildings.  From  there  the  company  were 
to  withdraw  again  to  the  field  to  spend  the 
evening  in  dancing  :  and  finally  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  the  school-room,  the  festivities 
were  to  be  closed  by  a  concert  from  Giles 
Radway's  singing  class,  interspersed  with  a 
short  reading  or  two  from  Gabriel  Bew- 
glass. 

By  mid-day  Miss  Silverside  and  her  de- 
pendents had  completed  their  labours,  and 
the  result  was  unquestionably  striking. 
Each  one  of  the  railings  before  the  school- 
yard was  encased  individually  in  a  wreath 
of  wild  flowers,  and  above  was  the  inevit- 
able archway.  In  stepping  through  the 
gate  one  seemed  to  enter  a  floral  paradise. 
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The  table  down  the  centre  of  the  yard, 
although  not  yet  spread  for  the  feast,  was 
adorned  with  vases  of  flowers,  and  the 
stone  walls  around  were  clothed  with 
festoons.  In  every  available  nook  was  a 
shrub  or  hot-house  plant,  and  here  and 
there  a  majestic  tuft  of  pampas-grass. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  everything 
was  wild. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  weather 
favoured  the  undertaking.  It  was  a  genial 
summer  day  with  the  usually  described 
attributes.  During  the  morning  Miss 
Sulby  arrived,  having  been  fetched  from 
the  station  by  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Bew- 
glass,  and  she  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  her  former  neighbours.  It  was,  how- 
ever, generally  observed  that  she  looked 
little  better  for  her  holiday.  Only  once 
since  her  departure  had  she  revisited  the 
village,  for  a  few  hours  on  the  day  after 
her  glimpse  of  the  prisoner.  Bewglass 
himself  received  her  in  his  usual  ofF-hand 
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way,  saying  as  lie  did  so,  '  You  ought  to 
have  been  here  before.'  He  was  too  busy 
to  give  much  heed  to  her  appearance. 
Restlessness  and  perspiration  were  his  lot 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Bewglass  insisted  upon  Ruth  being 
her  companion  throughout  the  day,  and 
refused  to  allow  her  to  do  anything  incon- 
sistent with  her  position  as  a  visitor  and 
onlooker.  They  inspected  the  decora- 
tions together,  the  ex-schoohnistress  being 
speechless  with  amazement  as  she  stepped 
into  her  transformed  court-yard,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  Miss  Silverside  her 
conductor;  they  walked  about  the  field 
together ;  had  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  together  ; 
and  then  together  went  up  to  the  closing 
entertainment  in  the  school-room.  Miss 
Sulby  was  very  silent  for  the  most  part, 
being  evidently  greatly  impressed  by  what 
she  saw.  She  was  only  her  real  old  self 
as  she  sat  with  Mrs.  Bewglass  alone  in  the 
little  parlour  at  Rose  Cottage. 
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Gabriel  was  in  supreme  command 
throughout  the  afternoon,  although  his 
friend  Kimble  also  entered  zealously  into 
the  ordering  of  the  sports.  The  farmer 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  supplying 
funds  for  the  prizes,  which  had  been 
further  supplemented  by  the  vicar.  Upon 
the  removal  to  the  school  Bewglass  found 
a  little  leisure,  and  gladly  discussed  the 
progress  of  aiFairs  with  the  young  lady  in 
command  there,  whenever  he  could  draw 
her  aside  from  her  occupations.  She  was 
all  animation  in  her  work,  and  afforded  an 
absorbing  picture  to  Gabriel  as  she  flitted 
about  amongst  the  flowers.  Miss  Silver- 
side  would  frequently  ask  him  about  Miss 
Sulby,  and  express  her  surprise  at  her 
absence  from  them  ;  but  the  young  man 
passed  off  lightly  all  such  reference.  He 
understood  Miss  Sulby  was  not  well ;  his 
mother  had  got  her ;  or  something  else 
alike  insignificant.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  add 
delicate  hints  as  to  the  superfluousness  of 
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anybody  else's  presence  in  the  face  of  that 
which  they  had  happily  with  them.  The 
courtly  Dorothy  would  repress  such  re- 
marks by  wholly  ignoring  them,  and  pass- 
ing on  to  her  occupations. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  the  last 
of  the  people  withdrew  from  the  school- 
yard. The  evening  was  hot  and  breath- 
less, and  Miss  Silverside  was  tired  with 
her  work.  When  the  last  group  had  gone 
through  the  flower-laden  gateway,  she 
stood  alone  in  the  court-yard  and  surveyed 
for  a  moment  the  scene  which  she  had 
constructed.  A  smile  of  pleasure  flittegi 
across  her  beautiful  face  as  she  fanned 
herself  with  a  large  fern-leaf  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  wall.  All  was  so  still 
and  silent.  Not  a  bird's  note  was  audible, 
save  a  caw  from  a  rook  which  was  sailing 
lazily  across  overhead.  The  sounds  of 
voices  from  the  field  below  were  clearly 
heard,  as  were  also  those  from  the  girls  in 
the  school-mistress'  cottasre  who  were  assist- 
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ing  in  the  menial  offices.  The  lowing  of 
a  cow  in  a  distant  field  completed  the  sum 
of  sounds. 

Bewglass  had  but  a  few  moments  ago 
departed  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Kimble. 
Dorothy  was  glad  to  be  alone.  After  the 
momentary  glance  at  her  surroundings  she 
stepped  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
school-room,  and  sat  down  there  in  the 
cool.  This  room  was  also  beautifully 
decorated  ;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
floor.  Before  she  had  sat  there  many 
minutes,  there  was  a  hurried  footstep  out- 
side, and  Gabriel  Bewglass  came  into  the 
school-room.  He  looked  uncomfortably 
hot,  but  radiant. 

'  0,  it  is  admirable,  Miss  Silverside  !'  he 
cried,  standing  upright  before  her.  '  But 
you  are  tired,'  he  added,  quickly.  '  I  knew 
you  would  do  too  much.' 

'Not  at  all.  I  have  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. I  was  just  going  home  until  the 
concert.' 
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She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke. 

'  Please  stay  for  a  moment,'  said  Bew- 
glass,  earnestly.  '  I — I  have  something  to 
ask  you.' 

The  young  lady  turned  round  towards 
him,  falling  naturally  into  a  graceful  atti- 
tude, and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face.  It 
was  a  firm,  proud  look  upon  her  features, 
and  the  man  dropped  his  eyes  before  it. 

'  Miss  Silverside,  to  you  and  your  father 
I  owe  everything,'  he  said,  with  a  hurried 
utterance  :  '  everything  that  has  made  me 
what  I  am.  I  had  never  lived  before  I 
saw  you.  Of  the  material  benefits  I  will 
say  nothing,  for  I  should  only  oiFend  your 
delicacy  of  feeling.  However,  I  know  how 
much  I  owe  to  you  personally  in  this 
matter,  and  with  that  reference  I  will  con- 
tent myself  He  looked  at  her  significant- 
ly as  he  said  this,  but  the  look  upon  her 
face  was  unchanged.  '  Perhaps  I  may  live 
to  repay  it.  But  for  the  spiritual  life 
I  can  never  repay  you.     You  have  taught 
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me  the  divine  influence  of  a  woman  ;  you 
have  taught  me ' 

'  Mr.  Bewglass  !' 

'  Let  me  try  to  repay  you  with  my  life ! 
Let  me  serve  you,  Dorothy,  for  ever  !' 

Miss  Silverside  drew  herself  back,  and 
the  fern-leaf  trembled  in  her  fingers.  The 
colour  was  deepened  in  her  face,  but  not 
with  any  soft  emotion.  Gabriel  stood 
aghast  at  the  look  which  she  fixed  on  him. 
His  dream  was  broken  to  fragments  in  a 
second. 

•  Mr.  Bewglass,'  she  said,  haughtily, 
using  the  utmost  self-restraint,  '  you  have 
amazed  me.  I  have  always  held  the  freest 
intercourse  with  you,  because  I  was  con- 
vinced of  your  manly  sense,  I  see  that  I 
have  been  mistaken.  You  have  misunder- 
stood my  attitude.  We  must  be  mere 
conventional  friends  in  future.' 

With  that  the  young  lady  turned  away 
from  her  admirer,  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
school-room.     He  sat  down  upon  the  end 
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of  a  bench  and  supported  his  chin  with  his 
hand.  His  eye  travelled  to  where  a  ray 
of  sun  fell  upon  the  wall,  striking  a  wreath 
of  interwoven  honeysuckle  and  woodland 
vetch,  and  he  let  it  linger  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  not 
pleasant  to  Bewglass.  From  the  school- 
room he  did  not  immediately  return  to 
the  field  whence  the  sounds  of  dancing 
were  issuing,  but  walked  slowly  down  the 
village  as  far  as  the  green.  An  itinerant 
showman  had  established  himself  there,  hav- 
ing, with  the  marvellous  instinct  of  his  race, 
scented  festivities  from  afar;  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  seducing  a  few  of  the  younger 
people  into  trying  their  skill  at  missing 
cocoa-nuts.  Gabriel  watched  the  diversion 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  then  turned  away  to  retrace  his  steps 
■up  the  village.  Before  proceeding  far  he 
met  our  former  acquaintance  Mrs.  Riley, 
and  she  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  The 
poor  woman  reflected  her  husband's  altered 
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position  in  her  appearance.  Owing  to  the 
ill-repute  of  Riley  consequent  upon  his 
criminal  experiences,  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  had  for  a  long  time  been  able  to 
obtain  any  fixed  employment.  The  man 
had  recently  succeeded  in  finding  some 
hoeing  work  at  a  distance  which  necessi- 
tated a  walk  of  ten  miles  every  day,  but 
the  remuneration  was  not  sufiicient  to 
keep  them. 

'  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  I  can  find 
Miss  Sulby?  I  hear  as  her  be  in  the 
village,'  said  the  woman  to  Gabriel,  in 
somewhat  of  a  defiant  tone. 

'  I  have  not  seen  her  since  this  after- 
noon.    Have  you  been  up  to  the  field  ?' 

'Eess,  but  I  can't  find  her.  I  must 
see  her  before  her  goes  again.  There 
beunt  nobody  to  talk  to  i'  this  village 
since  her  left,  not  one.  I  'ud  walk  ten 
miles  to  speak  wi'  her.' 

*Try  at  Rose  Cottage;  she  may  be 
there.' 
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Bewglass  then  continued  on  his  way. 
This  encounter  diverted  his  thoughts  for 
a  moment,  but  they  soon  sank  again  into 
their  sombre  groove.  He  turned  into  the 
field  where  the  revelry  was  proceeding, 
and  behaved  as  he  best  could. 

On  the  plea  of  weariness,  Miss  Silverside 
excused  herself  from  the  concluding  enter- 
tainment in  the  school-room,  and  spite  of 
all  Bewglass's  stubbornness  he  could  only 
acquit  himself  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
Miss  Sulby's  eyes  rested  upon  him  oc- 
casionally, both  during  his  reading  and 
when  he  was  disengaged,  and  she  felt 
troubled.  Instinctively  she  connected 
the  difference  in  him  (perceptible  only  to 
her  of  all  present)  with  the  absence  of  the 
vicars  daughter;  and  that  absence  she 
was  unable  to  account  for  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  announced.  To  these 
members  of  the  assembly  at  least  it  was 
an  unspeakable  relief  when  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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Bew^lass  walked  home  with  his  mother 
and  Ruth.  They  had  but  a  short  distance 
to  go,  and  on  the  way  they  sustained  a 
conversation  upon  the  various  features  of 
the  day.  Miss  Sulby  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  but  Gabriel  professed  to  be  doubtful. 
He  was  not  sure,  after  this  day's  experience, 
of  the  efficacy  of  such  means  of  enlightening 
the  people.  All  social  work  seemed  to  him 
more  or  less  unprofitable. 

When  seated  io  the  house,  the  young 
man  himself  changed  the  topic. 

'Did  you  see  your  friend,  Mrs.  Riley?' 
he  asked  Ruth,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

'  Yes,  poor  creature  :  what  an  unfortun- 
ate family  it  has  been.' 

'  What  a  scoundrelly  family  you  mean^ 
Miss  Sulby.  They  have  all  got  their 
deserts.' 

'  That  is  an  old  quarrel  again,'  said  Ruth,, 
mildly.     '  Don't  let  us  re-open  it  to-night.' 

'  It  is  a  gallows  family,'  asserted  he ; 
'  and  has  been  time  out  of  mind.    All  misers 
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and  swindlers  for  five  generations.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  death  of  old  Jonathan. 
But  Michael  will  be  out  soon  again.  What 
are    you    going    to    do    with    him,    Miss 

Suiby  r 

'  He  comes  out  to-morrow,  I  believe. 
Mrs.  Riley  asked  me  to  see  him  and  beg 
him  not  to  come  here.  She  says  that  if 
her  husband  meets  him  he  will  kill 
Michael.' 

'  Asked  you  to  see  him !  What  on 
earth  have  you  got  to  do  with  such  villains? 
Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  offered  him 
a  hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  Silverside  to 
emigrate  with,  and  he  knocks  me  down 
into  the  ditch  in  return.  He  is  a  hopeless 
scoundrel.' 

Bewglass  withdrew  early  to  his  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  rest.  It  was  daylight  be- 
fore he  closed  his  eyes.  When  he  slept  he 
was  oppressed  by  a  hideous  dream.  A 
ruffian  was  in  the   act  of  murderously  at- 
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tacking  him,  and  yet  the  body  which  lay 
mangled  by  the  blows  was  not  his  own  but 
that  of  Ruth  Sulby.  As  he  stared  at  the 
murderer,  unable  to  move  towards  him,  the 
features  he  looked  upon  were  those  of  the 
beautiful  Dorothy,  and  the  deadly  weapon 
a  waving  wreath  of  honeysuckle. 
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BE  SOURCES. 


To  one  inhabitant  of  Shipcombe  that  feast 
day  did  not  come  as  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
Wayfer's  wife,  since  her  illness  which  fol- 
lowed the  burning  of  Sandy  Brook,  had 
not  been  the  same  woman.  Instead  pf 
showing  an  open,  natural,  girlish  dispo- 
sition, (which  even  through  her  married 
days  she  had  in  great  part  sustained  to- 
wards her  general  friends,)  she  had  lapsed 
into  a  shy  and  silent  behaviour  towards 
all  around  her ;  constantly  brooding  over 
some  hidden  pain,  but  never  disclosing  the 
current  of  it  to  anybody.  Upon  the  full 
discovery  of  her  husband's  position,  this 
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disposition  to  melancholy  was  finally  con- 
firmed. 

This  condition  of  Joice  was  entirely 
the  result  of  her  identifying  herself  so 
completely  with  her  down-fallen  husband. 
Whatever  his  position,  she  was  ever  a  part 
of  him.  His  was  the  body  of  which  she 
was  the  soul ;  and  every  affection  of  the 
former  made  its  impression  upon  the  latter. 
Wayfer  himself  must  bear  his  own  physical 
pain,  whatever  its  kind:  but  all  spiritual 
anguish  which  correlated  with  it  fell  upon 
his  wife. 

When,  therefore,  Wayfer  was  severed 
from  the  world,  Joice  felt  herself  severed 
also.  She  knew  instinctively  what  every- 
body thought  of  him,  and  she  would  ac- 
cept no  different  relationship  as  regarded 
herself.  To  him  she  would  cling,  and  to 
him  alone.  This  attitude  of  hers  made 
her  position  unnecessarily  painful.  She 
mistrusted  any  kindness  and  preferred  to 
be  without  it.     Even  Ruth  Sulby,  when 
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she  saw  her  upon  this  visit,  found  her  re- 
ticent and  shy,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Whether  this  would  have  been  so  com- 
pletely the  case  but  for  an  unfortunate 
conversation  which  Joice  had  had  with  her 
father  that  very  morning,  and  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  succeeded  it,  I  will  not 
decide.  Giles  loved  his  daughter  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  he  was  deficient  in  insight. 
His  blind  love  of  her  constantly  led  him 
wrong,  and  so  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  conversation  had  taken  place 
as  they  were  sitting  at  breakfast. 

'  I  want  to  go  to  Gloucester,  father,  tip- 
day,  or  to-morrow,'  she  had  announced 
without  any  preface. 

'  To  Gloucester,  Joice  ?'  replied  Giles, 
enquiringly.     '  Be  the  time  up  ?' 

He  had  not  counted  the  days  like  his 
daughter  had  done. 

'  Yes,  he  comes  out  to-morrow.' 

'  Ooh  !'  and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was 
silence. 
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It  was  some  weeks  since  Wayfer  had 
heen  referred  to. 

'  'St  think  as  you'd  better  go  to  Glouces- 
ter ?'  remarked  Giles  timidly,  looking  down 
at  his  plate.  'You  beunt  strong  yet,  Joice, 
and  it  be  an  uncommon  long  journey. 
Michael  'ull  come  here  to  fetch  you  when 
he  be  at  liberty.' 

'  But  I  want  to  be  there  to  see  him 
directly  he  comes  out.  He  need  not  come 
here.' 

'Well,  Joice,'  began  the  old  man,  more 
firmly,  '  I  do  wish  as  you  'oodn't  go. 
You'll  come  to  harm  to  a  certainty.  If 
he  wants  you,  he'll  let  you  know,  and  I 
do  believe  as  it  ull  be  the  better  for  'e  if 
he  don't  come.  As  I  have  said  to  you 
before,  if  a  man  do  once  get  inside  Glou- 
cester jail,  he'll  never  be  an  honest  man 
after ;  never.  I  don't  feel  as  it  be  safe  for 
'e  to  live  with  Michael ;  with  your  broken 
health  an'  all.  He  were  never  kind  to 
jou,  and  now  he  'ull  be  worse  than  ever. 
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Just  bide  here  wi'    your  old  father,  and 
you'll  have  happy  days  again.' 

'He  was  not  unkind  to  me,  father/ 
asserted  Joice.  '  I  will  never  leave  him, 
never.' 

We  know  Joice's  opinion  of  her  husband 
throughout.  His  conduct  towards  her 
during  their  last  interview,  when  she  was 
ill,  had  not  changed  the  quality  of  it,  but 
it  had  naturally  greatly  intensified  the 
personal  tenderness  of  her  feelings  towards 
him.  They  were  now  based  upon  that 
interview  alone.  It  had  given  her  tangible 
proof  of  the  haven  yet  in  store  for  h^, 
and,  of  course,  redoubled  strength  for  the 
intervening  voyage.  Giles  Radway  was 
ignorant  of  spiritual  matters  of  this  kind. 

'  I  don't  want  to  cause  you  anguish, 
Joice,  as  you  know ;  very  far  from  it. 
But  I  be  uncommon  sure  as  you  beunt  fit 
to  take  a  journey  to  Gloucester.  Wait 
and  talk  to  Miss  Sulby,  will  you  ?  she  be 
a-coming  here  to-day.' 
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Joice  was  very  easily  silenced  upon  this 
topic,  but  that  meant  nothing.  The  con- 
versation ended  there. 

After  her  father  had  gone  out  to  work, 
Joice  sat  down  seriously  to  consider  her 
position.  That  she  should  be  in  Glouces- 
ter to  receive  her  husband  upon  his  release 
she  had  long  firmly  resolved,  but  how  to 
get  there  was  the  terrible  practical  diffi- 
culty. Never  in  her  life  had  Joice  tra- 
velled by  the  railway,  and  she  had  an 
instinctive  shrinking  from  the  thought  of 
first  undertaking  such  a  thing  alone. 
Nevertheless,  if  all  other  means  failed,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  that  step.  No 
personal  trials  would  daunt  her  in  her 
attempt  to  efi'ect  her  purpose. 

Her  father,  then,  could  be  considered  as 
having  failed  her ;  he  had,  in  fact,  done 
rather  more  than  that.  He  had  recalled 
vividly  to  her  mind  the  attitude  of  the 
world    towards    her    husband.     They   all 
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shunned  him :  even  through  pretended 
kindness  this  feeling  must  be  at  the  bot- 
tom. She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  his 
ever  coming  back  to  these  scenes  of  his 
former  life ;  whereas,  if  she  could  only 
reach  him,  they  could  fly  to  some  distant 
place,  nobody  should  know  where,  and 
begin  life  all  afresh.  A  new  life  really  in 
every  respect  did  she  behold  in  that  new 
settlement :  a  life  where  all  her  inward 
feelings  would  not  have  to  be  crushed  and 
hidden  as  they  had  been  in  the  past  one. 
Her  husband  would  there  love  her,  and  not 
only  love  her  but  occasionally  show  th^ 
he  loved  her.  That  last  interview  was 
vivid  in  her  imagination,  and  stood  out 
with  a  thrilling  significance.  Henceforth 
she  should  have  an  arm  to  lean  upon  and 
a  breast  to  shelter  her.  How  different 
would  the  w^orld  be  ! 

Giles  had  recommended  her  to  talk  with 
Miss  Sulby,  but  Joice  now  felt  unequal  to 
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it.  The  school-mistress  was  so  essentially 
part  of  that  world  which  was  past.  By 
her  even  must  her  husband  be  scorned, 
and  the  wife  wanted  no  kindness  at  the 
expense  of  him.  The  only  friend  to  whom 
she  was  in  the  slightest  degree  drawn  was 
Mrs.  Bewglass.  Upon  the  failure  of  her 
father,  it  seemed  to  her  that  none  other 
remained.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
she  resolved  to  go  to  her. 

When  Joice  arrived  at  Rose  Cottage, 
Mrs.  Bewglass  was  out ;  she  had,  in  fact, 
gone  to  Dormantley  to  meet  Miss  Sulby. 
This  was  a  disappointment  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  for  the  young  woman  in  her 
excitement  thought  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  After  her  ineffectual  visit 
to  the  old  lady's  abode,  she  did  not  imme- 
diately return  to  her  own  house,  but  went 
on  from  the  green,  under  the  great  avenue 
of  elms,  to  the  Dormantley  road  to  think 
what  to  do.  Before  she  had  walked  for 
many  minutes,  a  travelling-van  turned  the 
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corner  of  the  road,  by  the  side  of  which 
were  a  man  and  woman  enp^aged  in  con- 
versation. They  were  hot  and  travel- 
stained,  the  man's  boots  and  trousers  being 
white  with  dust,  and  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  a  quarrelsome  tone.  Joice 
turned  off  into  the  grass  to  allow  them  to 
go  by,  not  looking  at  them  very  closely. 
They  continued  their  talk  as  they  ap- 
proached her. 

*  You'd  better  go  to  Tewkesbury ' 

'  I'll  not  go,  I  tell  you.  I  am  a-going 
to  Glorster,'  said  the  man,  interrupting. 
'  I'll  be  in  Glorster  this  time  to-morro^\L 
It's  the  place  for  me.' 

Joice,  who  was  even  with  them  at  this 
point,  looked  up  suddenly  from  the  ground 
as  she  heard  the  man's  words  and  stared 
at  the  couple.  Her  action  checked  their 
conversation.  They  looked  neither  more 
respectable  nor  disreputable  than  the  or- 
dinary nomadic  fraternity  as  they  returned 
her  stare. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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^  Very  hot,  miss,'  said  the  woman,  who 
was  a  good-featured,  well-bronzed  creature, 
under  middle  age. 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  replied  Joice,  w^ho  now 
stopped.  '  Did  you  say  you  were  going  to 
Gloucester?' 

'  Yes,  miss,'  said  both  at  once. 

'•  Will  you  be  there  to-morrow  morning  ?' 

'  All  being  well,  we  shall,  miss,'  said  the 
man,  stepping  forward  and  tapping  his  left 
hand  with  his  whip  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
assumed  that  remarkable  aspect  and  tone 
which  with  his  kind  passes  for  politeness 
to  a  superior.  '  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ?  We  shall  leave  Shipcombe  by  ten 
o'clock.' 

'  No,  I  think  not,'  said  Joice,  hesitating, 
and  turning  away  from  him. 

At  a  nod  from  the  man,  his  female  coim^ 
panion    stepped   again    up    to  Joice,    and 
spoke  confidentially. 

'  Don't   be   afraid   to    speak,    my   dear. 
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Fm  a  mother  myself,  and,  if  I  can  do 
anything  for  you.  111  do  it,  trust  me.' 
'  Do  you  know  Gloucester  well?' 
'  I  was  born  there  and  lived  there  o^reat 
part  o'  my  life,  so  I  ought.'  (She  had 
visited  the  city  occasionally  in  her  profes- 
sional capacity.)  '  I  know  every  inch  of 
the  place  as  well  as  this  van.' 

'  Could  you  take  me  there  ?  So  as  to 
be  there  by  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' said  Joice,  timidly. 

'  With  the  greatest  o'  pleasure,  I'm  sure. 
It's  a  most  comfortable  van  is  this ;  a 
partic'lar  make.  Would  you  like  to  see 
inside  it,  miss?  It's  travelled  over  all  the 
country.' 

'How  much  would  you  take  me  for?' 
'  We  shouldn't  quarrel  about  that,  miss, 
I'm  sure.  I'd  take  you  for  nothing  if  I 
wasn't  so  poor.  What  were  you  thinking 
o'  offering,  now?'  The  woman's  eye  was 
reading  the  girl  before  her  as  she  spoke. 

s2 
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*  Would  ten  shillings  be  too  little  ?' 

'  Ten  shillings  ?  Well,  I'll  try  to  per- 
suade my  husband,  miss  ;  but  we've  to 
work  hard ' 

'  0,  would  a  sovereign  be  enough?* 
ejaculated  Joice  immediately. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  woman,  slowly,  '  I 
think  he'd  do  it  for  a  so  v.     Here,  Jack !' 

The  man  would  agree  to  the  sovereign 
as  he  was  a  poor  man.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  remuneration  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  shilling  a  mile.  Upon 
this  Joice  concluded  a  compact. 

This  van  was  that  of  the  showman 
already  referred  to  as  being  established 
upon  the  green  during  the  village  festivi- 
ties. Their  plans  were  to  leave  Shipcombe 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  travel  through  the 
night.  This  would  suit  Joice  well,  better, 
in  fact,  than  any  other  scheme  she  could 
have  devised,  because  of  the  secrecy  attend- 
ing it ;  and  arrangements  were  there  and 
then   made.     The  van  w^as    to   leave    the 
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village  at  the  time  named,  arid,  after  pro- 
ceeding about  a  mile,  make  a  halt  until 
Joice  should  join  it.  She  on  her  part 
undertook  to  be  punctual. 

Upon  this  understanding  they  separat- 
ed, Joice  going  a  little  further  along  the 
road.  She  was  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment, but  found  infinite  contentment  in 
her  scheme.  It  commended  itself  so  strong- 
ly to  her  because  it  involved  no  inter- 
course with  former  friends ;  that  had, 
throughout,  appeared  quite  a  hopeless 
achievement,  seeing  that  she  had  from  the 
first  admitted  her  bodily  incapability,  in  her 
shattered  state  of  health,  of  taking  boldly 
to  the  road.  Here,  however,  the  fates  had 
taken  things  into  their  own  hands,  and 
for  once  given  her  the  utmost  of  her 
heart's  desire.  Soon  she  returned  through 
the  village  with  a  sense  of  increased 
energy. 

That  same  afternoon  Joice  was  sitting  in 
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the  old  room  of  her  father's,  not  altered  by 
so  much  as  one  stick  since  the  former  days 
of  her  girlhood,  when  Miss  Sulby  asked  tO' 
see  her.  The  latter  had  difficulty  in  dis- 
guising the  shock  which  she  experienced  in 
confronting  her  altered  friend.  The  spirit 
of  Joice  burned  steadily  in  her  eyes  still, 
but  the  delicate  body  had  faded  sadly. 
She  could  receive  her  visitor  with  but  a 
poor  attempt  at  cordiality. 

Ruth  herself  was  by  no  means  at  ease. 
She  too  had  gone  through  spiritual  experi- 
ences since  her  last  interview  with  Joice, 
some  of  them  intimately  connected  with 
this  young  wife's  disasters.  We  know  that 
Miss  Sulby  had  casually  encountered  Way- 
fer  on  his  way  to  the  gaol.  The  occur- 
rence had  so  painfully  impressed  her  that 
for  a  long  time  she  could  not  erase  his 
appearance  from  her  brain.  It  haunted 
her  day  and  night.  The  incongruity  of 
association  which  gathered  round  the 
apparition  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
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the  peculiar  force  of  the  shock.  Wayfer 
was  inseparably  a  part  of  that  free  open 
country,  to  which  every  fibre  of  Ruth's 
nature  was  inextricably  attached,  and 
whatever  the  follies  the  man  had  been 
guilty  of,  it  seemed  inexpressibly  repug- 
nant to  her  refined  sensibilities  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling 
world  in  the  fetters  of  a  felon.  She 
could  view  the  situation  from  an  in- 
tellectual standpoint  and  commiserate  the 
ignorance  which  had  led  him  to  the  gaol. 

There  was,  however,  another  aspect  of 
the  matter  graver  than  this  one.  The 
mental  perturbation  which  that  glimpse  of 
Wayfer  had  aroused  in  Ruth  Sulby  was  of 
a  complex  nature,  and  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  she  could  unravel  it.  At 
length  she  succeeded,  and  thus  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  twofold  consideration.  First 
and  (to  her  conscience,  strict  moralist  as 
she  was,)  most  vital,  was  her  own  per- 
sonal   responsibility    to     this     individual 
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criminal ;  and  secondly,  her  own  position 
with  regard  to  the  evil  principle  which  he 
illustrated. 

The  first  portion  of  her  problem,  being 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  is  a  delicate  topic  to  handle, 
and  need  not  receive  any  close  examination 
here.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was 
that  Ruth  adjudged  herself,  by  inference, 
guilty  of  this  man's  criminal  experiences, 
and  all  the  disaster  springing  from  them  ; 
and,  what  was  perhaps  worse,  positively 
of  the  sin  of  the  unprofitable  servant  of 
which  the  above  consequences  were  the 
result.  Wayfer  had  been  originally  placed 
in  her  hands  for  a  definite  purpose,  and, 
instead  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  or 
attempting  to  accomplish  it,  she  had  been 
blinded  by  her  own  selfish  passions  and  had 
cast  him  to  destruction.  Upon  her  head 
lay  the  sin  both  of  the  criminal  and  of 
herself.  Great  part  of  the  efi^ect  of  this 
discovery  was  confined  to  the  seclusion  of 
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Eutli's  chamber ;  but  some  part  of  it  also 
appeared  in  her  practical  conduct  in  the 
world.  Some  slight  reparation  may  be 
possible  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
day,  and  to  this  her  whole  energies  were 
unremittingly  devoted. 

The  first  idea  which  formed  itself  in 
Ruth's  mind  was  that  of  visiting  Wayfer 
in  the  gaol.  That,  however,  she  imme- 
diately abandoned  upon  learning,  not  so 
much  the  practical  difficulties  of  a  visit  to 
him  under  the  conditions  of  his  confine- 
ment, as  the  want  of  privacy  which  by 
police-regulations  must  attend  such  an 
interview,  even  supposing  it  were  granted. 
The  next  best  step  which  occurred  to  her 
was  to  see  Wayfer's  wife,  and  this,  as  has 
been  already  casually  mentioned,  she  did. 
All  thoughts  of  proceeding  through  Joice 
were  also  immediately  abandoned  upon 
the  discovery  of  her  delicate  physical  con- 
dition. There  was  nothing  then  possible 
to    Ruth's   impetuous    conscience   but   to 
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await  the  release  of  Wayfer  himself  and 
try  her  influence  upon  him  then.  For 
this  purpose  she  had  decided  to  meet  him 
at  the  gaol  doors  upon  the  day  of  his 
enlargement. 

When  this  personal  consideration  was 
concluded  in  her  mind,  Miss  Sulby  was 
able  during  the  weeks  that  followed  to 
look  at  the  wider  question  which  the  cir- 
cumstances had  prompted.  In  addition  to 
her  own  omission  of  duty  in  her  handling 
of  Wayfer,  his  conduct  was  attributable  to 
various  other  causes.  Want  of  common 
enlightenment,  not  to  call  it  education, 
must  in  the  first  place  have  a  hand  in 
bringing  a  man  to  such  preposterous  be- 
haviour. Had  he  received  a  difl*erent 
training  whilst  influence  was  possible, 
even  her  own  neglect  of  her  religious 
duties  towards  him  could  not  have  con- 
duced to  such  calamitous  results.  This 
carried  her  to  his  house  and  all  his  coun- 
try  surroundings.     It    seemed   incredible 
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that  such  conditions  could  not  of  them- 
selves produce  a  different  effect,  but  there 
was  the  irrefragable  fact.  It  had  often 
enough  impressed  her,  as  her  educational 
methods  testified,  but  perhaps  never  with 
such  painful  violence  as  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Everyone  of  her  children  in  that 
little  school  at  Shipcombe  might  develop 
into  this  Wayfer  :  that  reflection  distressed 
her.  Before  it  all  her  work,  social  and 
educational,  in  that  primitive  community 
rose  vividly  before  her,  and  she  felt  a 
momentary  swell  of  generous  enthusiasm. 
She  was  convinced  that  it  was  right.; 
actual  results  were  visible  to  her.  Nor 
was  she  working  here  alone ;  quite  a 
system  had  grown  around  her, — a  system 
which  in  its  effect  involved  every  individual 
inhabitant.  What  possibilities  lay  in  it! 
Yet  she  alone  was  the  first  to  desert  it : 
the  first  to  break  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  undertaking. 

The  children  were  peculiarly  hers  ;  and^ 
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conscious  of  her  gifts,  she  knew  that  no- 
body could  handle  them  better.  Without 
this  work  at  the  foundation,  all  other  must 
be  unstable.  She  had  divided  the  house. 
Such  being  the  tendency  of  her  thoughts, 
the  result  was  inevitable.  It  simply  re- 
solved itself  into  self  versus  duty,  and 
once  more  Ruth  decided  to  return  to  the 
attack.  That  self  should  be  subdued,  and 
she  would  go  again  to  her  work  where  it 
could  so  obviously  be  more  effectual. 

One  result  of  all  these  meditations,  to 
the  school-mistress  herself,  was  an  inordi- 
nate degree  of  self-abasement.  Externally 
she  was  little  changed,  but  in  her  heart 
she  was  prostrate.  The  only  obvious 
effect  in  her  behaviour  was  a  greater 
nervousness  of  disposition  in  her  inter- 
course with  others.  She  felt  this  with 
particular  force  upon  confronting  Joice, 
and  the  latter's  shyness  towards  her  did 
not  tend  to  its  removal.  After  some 
trivial    conventional    introduction,    Miss 
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Sulby  approached  the  topic  which  was 
trembling  on  her  tongue. 

'  Mr.  Philpin  says  that  you  have  never 
been  to  him,  Joice.* 

'  I  never  wanted  anything,'  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

*  You  did  not  feel  hurt  at  my  suggesting 
it?' 

^Hurt?     0,  no,  Miss  Sulby.' 

*  Because  you  know  the  money  was  not 
mine.  It  belongs  to  your  husband,  and 
Mr.  Philpin  will  pay  it  all  to  him  when- 
ever he  likes.' 

*  Will  it  be  enough  to  take  us  away  ?' 
asked  Joice,  with  the  first  display  of  any- 
thing like  interest. 

*  There  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  away 
to?' 

'  Far  away, — to  Australia.' 
'  Are  you  strong  enough  ?' 
'  0,  yes,  I  shall  be  quite  well  when  I 
get  away.     Will  it  take  us  there  ?' 
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'  Yes,  it  will  take  you  there,  and  leave 
something  over  to  begin  a  farm  with.' 

A  look  of  satisfaction  flashed  across 
Joice's  face,  and  then  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  manner.  As  soon  as  Ruth  began 
to  touch  upon  Wayfer  personally  she  saw 
the  efi*ect  upon  her  companion  and  relin- 
quished the  attempt  immediately.  Clearly 
nothing  was  to  be  done  at  this  stage.  The 
interview  soon  came  to  an  end. 

Giles  Radway  was  of  course  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  festal  doings,  so  that 
Joice  was  alone  throughout  the  latter  part 
•of  the  day.  As  the  evening  advanced,  her 
nervousness  increased,  and  the  hours 
dragged  heavily  along.  She  sat  entirely 
without  occupation  beyond  gazing  aim- 
lessly through  the  window  at  the  sunlit 
air  and  the  hot,  dry  road  :  occasionally 
her  eye  rested  upon  the  numberless  seed 
]3endants  hanging  motionless  from  a  labur- 
num-tree on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
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but  she  scarce  consciously  saw  them.  What 
slight  preparations  were  necessary  for  her 
journey  had  been  completed  some  hours 
ao^o.  A  few  things  had  been  tied  in  a 
bundle  and  hidden  under  her  bed.  The 
few  pounds  she  had  which  her  husband 
had  given  her  were  in  her  pocket :  and  a 
short  note  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  had  been 
written  to  leave  upon  the  table. 

Joice  had  heard  the  various  noises  pro- 
ceeding from  the  revellers,  both  when  they 
were  in  the  field  and  as  they  passed  by 
her  cottage  to  and  from  the  school.  At 
these  latter  times  she  withdrew  from  the- 
window  to  avoid  observation.  She  had 
done  so  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  re- 
moval to  the  school-room  for  the  final 
entertainment,  and  had  watched  the  deep 
golden  sunlight  rise  above  the  elm-trees. 
Then  in  the  summer  twilight  the  bats 
came  out,  and  the  lonely  trembler  could 
hear  from  time  to  time  a  beetle  sweep 
booming   past   the  house.     It  was  about 
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half-past  nine  when  her  father  returned. 

After  partaking  of  the  bread-and-cheese 
which  awaited  him,  and  talking  a  little  of 
the  day's  proceedings,  the  old  man  retired. 
No  further  reference  was  made  to  Joice's 
proposition  of  the  morning,  and  Giles  sup- 
posed that  his  daughter  had  been  brought 
to  reason  by  Miss  Sulby. 

The  night  was  as  calm,  still,  and  nearly 
as  warm  as  the  day  had  been,  when  Joice 
stole  from  the  house.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  her  life  that  she  had  acted  in  this 
way,  and  the  similarity  of  the  situation 
raised  in  her  the  recollection  of  that  former 
night ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  As  she 
crept  over  the  fence  which  bounded  her 
father's  little  orchard,  her  mind  turned  to 
all  that  was  before  her  to  the  total  banish- 
ment of  everything  retrospective.  She 
startled  both  herself  and  a  cow  in  the  field 
beyond  ;  but  the  fright  too  was  momentary. 
After  it  she  ran  for  a  short  distance. 

This  cut  across  the  fields  was  a  rugged 
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path  for  Joice,  but  she  took  it  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  detection.  In  one  or 
two  instances  she  could  strike  a  gate,  but 
in  others  she  had  to  scramble  through  or 
over  a  fence.  She  was  scratched  badly  by 
the  brambles,  and  in  surmounting  one 
obstacle  had  an  ugly  fall,  but  it  was  all 
nothing  to  her.  The  road  was  reached  at 
last,  and  very  soon  she  had  found  the  van. 
The  Avoman  helped  her  up  into  it,  and  with 
a  crack  of  the  whip  and  an  ejaculation  from 
the  man  the  vehicle  rumbled  on  its  way. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SIGNS  AND  WONDERS. 

It  was  early  the  following  morning  when 
Gabriel  Bewglass  was  driving  Miss  Sulby 
to  Dormantley  station.  The  young  man 
was  not  talkative,  was  scarcely  polite,  and 
Huth  was  certainly  not  comfortable.  She 
must  have  been  considerably  more  short- 
sighted than  she  was,  not  to  have  observed 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  her 
companion.  Mrs.  Bewglass  had  noticed  it, 
and  had  taxed  her  son  with  having  over- 
exerted himself  in  the  heat.  He  had 
shrewdly  admitted  it ;  but  Miss  Sulby  had 
not. 

Even  at  this  time  in  the  morning  the 
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heat  was  oppressive.  The  wheels  of  the 
clog-cart  rolled  quietly  through  the  soft 
white  dust  with  which  the  road  was  cov- 
ered, raising  clouds  to  further  whiten  the 
parched  hedgerows  and  burnt-up  grass. 

'  How  on  earth  could  Joice  walk  through 
this?'  ejaculated  Bewglass,  at  one  point. 

The  disappearance  of  Joice  was  the  only 
topic  upon  which  he  had  uttered  a  word. 
To  him  first  of  all  had  the  troubled  old 
father  come  to  announce  his  discovery  that 
morning,  and  the  announcement  had  raised 
much  surprise  and  no  little  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  Rose  Cottage  households 
The  explanation  which  immediately  offered 
itself  to  Bewglass  was  that  Joice  had 
walked  at  early  dawn  to  Dormantley  so 
as  to  catch  the  first  train  to  Gloucester,  for 
she  had  given  no  hint  as  to  her  mode  of 
travelling  in  the  note  which  she  had  left. 
With  this  Giles  Radway's  fears  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  allayed,  for  Miss  Sulby 
was  going  to  travel  by  this  first  train  and 
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she  would  overtake  Joice  at  the  station. 

'  It  is  enough  to  kill  her,'  Avas  Ruth's 
inevitable  reply. 

Both  again  fell  into  their  silent  rumin- 
ations. 

The  town  was  but  as  yet  yawning  as 
they  drove  through  ;  the  legal  office  where 
Mr.  Philpin  served  being  very  decidedly 
asleep.  In  passing  it,  Gabriel  nodded  to- 
wards the  house,  and  said,  smiling, 

'  It  is  too  early  to  transact  any  business 
this  morning.  Miss  Sulby.  AVill  you 
wait  ?' 

'No,  thank  you,'  replied  Ruth,  reddening. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Bewglass 
was  again  passing  the  office,  having  seen 
the  train  depart  and  having  to  carry  back 
the  unpleasant  news  of  Joice  not  being  dis- 
covered. This  latter  he  forgot  for  a  short 
time,  and  thought  again  of  Miss  Sulby 's 
legal  business.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
it    had  raised   so  much   curiosity  in  him, 
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but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  inevit- 
able. The  school-mistress  was  such  an  un- 
likely individual  to  have  legal  business. 
Bewglass  had  often  dwelt  upon  it  since  his 
encounter  at  the  office  door,  and  had  re- 
peatedly spoken  to  his  mother  about  it ; 
but  she  persistently  passed  it  off  as  '  that 
legacy.'  Gabriel  was  not  satisfied  with 
this.  He  knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
legacy  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Riley,  and 
he  had  never  heard  of  its  being  returned. 
This  morning  his  mind  was  particularly 
active  in  the  consideration,  and  several  in- 
cidents which  had  never  had  any  signifi- 
cance before  seemed  to  cluster  around  it.* 
In  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  when 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  he  overtook 
a  gentleman  walking  leisurely  by  the  road- 
side. He  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  Bewglass,  so  that  his  back  was  towards 
him,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  its  being  any- 
body of  his  acquaintance.  As  he  ap- 
proached, the  passenger  turned  to  look  at 
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the  vehicle  behind  him,  and  there  was 
instant  recognition  between  the  two. 

'  Hulloa,  Mr.  Philpin,  having  a  constitu- 
tional ?'  shouted  Bewglass,  drawing  up  the 
reins. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Bewglass,'  replied  Philpin, 
displaying  surprise  at  the  encounter.  '  It 
is  a  habit  of  mine.  You  are  on  the  road 
early,  sir.  Very  warm  again ;  but  like  a 
change.' 

'  Very  warm.  I  have  been  taking  your 
friend  Miss  Sulby  to  the  station  for  the 
first  train.' 

^  Miss  Sulby  !  Ah,  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  her  again.  You  are  a  happy 
man,  Mr.  Bewglass.' 

Gabriel  viewed  him  closely. 

'  Beautiful  character,'  continued  Philpin, 
'remarkable  character.     Does  she  return?* 

'  I  think  so ;  but  she  is  reticent  about  it.* 

'  Ah  !  Learn  your  happiness,  Mr.  Bew- 
glass :    Miss  Sulby 's — a — regard  is  no  com- 
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mon  possession.     Pardon  the  impertinence 
of  a  man  of  sentiment.' 

'  No  apology  :  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
observed  Bewglass,  twitching  the  reins.  '  I 
shall  be  on  to  see  you  very  soon.  Good- 
day.' 

Mr.  Philpin  returned  the  salute,  and 
stood  watching  the  advancing  cloud  of 
dust. 

'  He  can't  be  aware  of  it,'  muttered  the 
lonely  poet  as  he  returned  towards  the 
town. 

After  reaching  Shipcombe  and  engaging 
in  a  short  consultation  with  his  mother 
upon  the  subject  of  Joice,  Bewglass  went 
directly  to  the  cottage  where  Mrs.  Riley 
had  taken  shelter.  She  was  scrubbing  the 
doorstep  upon  his  arrival,  and  showed  sur- 
prise and  not  much  pleasure  at  his  visit. 

'  Can  I  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mrs.  Riley?' 

'  Eess,  I  'ev  no  objection,'  she  said,  ris- 
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ing  from  her  knees,  and  wiping  her  wet 
hands  upon  her  coarse  apron.  '  Will  you 
come  inside  ?  It  be  but  a  poor  hole  as  I've 
got/ 

'  If  Riley  will  show  that  he's  going  to 
settle  down  to  steady  work,  we'll  alter 
that,  Mrs.  Riley,'  said  Bewglass. 

'  He  a'nt  got  no  chance  of  steady  work 
if  nobody  'ull  give  un  none.' 

'  Well,  he  has  not  done  badly  this  hay- 
time,  and  harvest  is  coming  on.  You  can't 
do  everything  in  a  minute.  But  I  didn't 
come  to  talk  about  him  just  now.  You 
remember  there  was  a  lot  of  gossip  about 
a  legacy  your  father  left  to  Miss  Sulby 
and  which  she  would  not  take ' 

'  I  be  shut  of  it,'  cried  Mrs.  Riley,  inter- 
rupting him.  '  Dunt  think  as  I  had  it ! 
'Twere  the  cause  of  all  my  husband's  head 
getting  deranged  were  that  legacy.  I  wish 
I'd  never  seed  the  legacy.  But  I  didn't 
'ev  it.' 

'  The  people  said  that  you  had  it.' 
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'  Eess,  'em  did  ;  but  I  didn't.  I  never 
touched  it.  I  gev  it  all  back  to  her ;  every 
ha'penny.' 

'  You  gave  it  back  to  Miss  Sulby?' 

'  Eess.' 

'  When  did  you  give  it  back  to  her  ?  It 
is  only  to  clear  you  that  I  want  to  know,' 
added  Bewglass,  lying. 

'  When  ?  W^hy,  let  me  see  ;  'twere  a 
few  weeks  after  I  had  it.  Just  after  Mester 
Kimble's  supper.  I  went  to  her  o'  pur- 
pose, and  she  were  kinder  to  me  than  any- 
body i'  this  world  were  afore ;  and  she 
have  been  ever  since.  It  'ull  be  two  yeau3 
back  come  November.' 

'But  I  thought  she  wouldn't  take  it?' 

'  At  first  her  wouldn't,  but  I  made  her. 
I  wouldn't  leave  the  house  with  it.  Her 
did  say,  however,  as  her  wouldn't  keep  it 
for  herself,  and  I  believe  what  her  said ; 
but  I  never  knew  who  got  it.  She'd  do 
some  charity  with  it,  mebbe,  for  her  were 
ever  a-doing  some  good  to  somebody  were 
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•Miss  Sulby.  There'll  be  no  good  i'  this 
parish  if  her  don't  come  back.' 

^  But  I  thought  my  mother  did  a  little 
good,'  interposed  Gabriel. 

'  Eess,  I  believe  her  do ;  but  I  could 
never  talk  much  to  her  myself.' 

'  So  you  never  had  all  that  money  after 
all.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  lies  told 
about  you  then.' 

'  That  there  'ev,  sir,'  cried  Mrs.  Riley, 
excitedly.  'They've  tell'd  all  manner  about 
me  and  Riley.  Michael  started  'em,  but 
I  don't  bear  no  malice  to  un.  Ur've  had 
her  reward.  We  'ev  been  an  ungain  family. 
Miss  Sulby  ull  tell  you  as  my  words  be 
true.' 

'  No  doubt ;  I  have  never  asked  her.  I 
believe  you  entirely,'  said  Bewglass,  rising 
from  his  chair. 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  Will  you  speak  to 
Mester  Kimble  for  Riley?  Ur  be  right 
enough  when  Michael  be  out  of  his  road  ; 
but  ur've  a  despert  malice  against  he.' 
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'  Yes.  I'll  try  to  get  him  some  harvest 
work.     Good-morning.' 

'  Good-morning,  sir,  and  thank  you.' 

Bewglass  departed  to  make  what  he 
could  of  the  information  he  had  obtained. 
As  he  passed  through  the  village  again  he 
met  Giles  Radway  coming  from  Rose  Cot- 
tage. The  old  man  was  in  great  distress, 
and,  after  a  short  conversation  with  him^ 
Gabriel  volunteered  to  ride  forthwith  by 
road  to  Gloucester  in  search  of  any  trace 
of  the  missing  Joice. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Sulby  had  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  she  proceeded 
directly  from  the  station  towards  the  gaol. 
She  walked  briskly,  hot  as  it  was,  for  the 
hour  of  releasing  prisoners  was  seven,  and 
her  train  was  late.  Whilst  some  little  dis- 
tance off  she  heard  a  clock  strike  the  hour^ 
and  her  heart  beat  fast. 

She  had  never  viewed  her  undertaking 
with  anything  but  extreme  nervousness, 
and  since  leaving  Shipcombe  that  morning 
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the  feeling  had  become  well-nigh  disabling. 
Nothing  but  her  religious  motives  could 
have  given  her  the  requisite  strength  for 
effecting  her  purpose,  and  she  found  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly  in 
her  mind.  She  had  so  much  uncertainty 
to  face  in  what  she  had  in  hand.  From 
all  she  had  heard,  as  well  as  from  the 
palpable  results,  Wayfer  must,  since 
her  removal  from  Ship  combe,  have  ad- 
vanced rapidly  on  the  downward  course 
■upon  which  he  had  so  long  since  entered. 
She,  moreover,  deemed  it  natural  that,  in 
a  disposition  such  as  his,  the  disgrace  of 
his  imprisonment,  coupled  with  the  brood- 
ing over  his  calamities  for  which  the  con- 
finement had  given  such  especial  oppor- 
tunity, must  have  engendered  a  species  of 
desperation,  which  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous was  by  no  means  consistent  with 
au  amenable  frame  of  mind. 

Whilst  nearing  the  gaol,  these  and  nu- 
merous other  gloomy  forebodings  made  a 
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final  effort  to  shake  her  in  her  purpose. 
She  repelled  them  as  she  might,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  contest  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  pavement.  Michael  Wayfer  was 
coming  on  towards  her,  and  as  he  recog- 
nised her  figure  he  visibly  started. 

The  young  farmer  was  not  greatly 
altered  from  the  vision  of  him  which  dwelt 
so  vividly  in  Miss  Sulby's  mind.  Possibly 
he  was  thinner,  but  the  haggard,  dogged 
look  was  the  same  as  he  had  borne  upon 
the  day  of  his  incarceration.  No  trace  of 
anger  followed  his  recognition  of  the  young 
lady  before  him,  but  distinctly  that  of  awk- 
ward uneasiness.  He  showed  a  desire  to 
pass  her  without  any  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment ;  but  Ruth  prevented  it.  She 
extended  her  hand  to  him  silently  :  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  second,  touched  it,  and 
also  kept  silence. 

'  I  thought  you  would  excuse  me  coming 
to  meet  you,'  stammered  Ruth,  with  the 
most  obvious  difficulty.  '  Joice  was  not 
strong  enough.' 
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'  How  is  Joice  ?'  said  Wayfer,  with 
apparent  eagerness. 

'  She  is  pretty  well,  but  far  from  strong. 
She  says  that  she  will  be  well  when  she  is 
with  you.' 

'  I  thought  she  would  die,'  muttered 
he,  indistinctly.  '  I  thought  I  had  killed 
her.' 

Both  went  on  for  some  steps  in  silence. 
Kuth  was  the  first  again  to  speak. 

'Are  you  going  to  Shipcombe,  Mr. 
Wayfer?' 

'  I  am  going  to  fetch  Joice.' 

Miss  Sulby  dared  not  mention  the  un- 
■certainty  as  to  his  wife's  immediate  where- 
abouts. 

'  Wouldn't  you  rather  stay  here  and  send 
for  Joice  ?  She  could  come  to  you  here 
and  then  you  could  decide  what  to  do.' 

'-  No,  I  want  to  go  to  Shipcombe  again,' 
replied  he,  in  that  old  tone  of  stubborn- 
ness. 

'  But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  there  ?' 
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'  No,  T  shall  leave  the  country,  if  Joice 
"will  go.     Is  she  well  enough  ?' 

Ruth  had  not  exchanged  many  words 
with  Wayfer  before  she  was  vastly  re- 
assured upon  several  points  which  had  been 
harassing  her  for  so  long.  His  tone  and 
manner  did  not  bespeak  violence  of  any 
kind.  What  a  load  was  removed  from  her 
by  that  discovery  alone.  His  continued 
reference  to  Joice  puzzled  her  as  to  the 
depth  of  its  significance  ;  but  if  it  was  only 
superficial  she  felt  that  it  was  in  the  right 
direction.  These  unexpected  points  about 
Wayfer  swept  away  at  the  outset  two- 
thirds  of  Ruth's  elaborately  prepared  per- 
suasive matter.  Her  strength  was  increased 
immeasurably. 

'  She  says  herself  that  she  is  well 
enough,'  replied  Ruth,  with  alacrity  ; 
*  but  you  will  judge  yourself  when  you  see 
her.  I  only  saw  her  yesterday  for  a  short 
time.  She  told  me  that  she  wished  to  go 
away  with  you.' 
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'  Then  we  shall  ^o,'  he  said,  decisively. 

Wayfer  himself  seemed  to  have  lost  some 
of  the  load  of  gloom  which  was  upon  him 
at  the  commencement  of  the  interview. 
He  talked  more  naturally,  with  less  obvious 
restraint. 

'  I  shall  go  as  a  labourer,'  he  continued. 
'  We  can  begin  again  out  there.' 

'  But  you  need  not  begin  in  that  way,' 
replied  Ruth.  '  I  have  got  some  money  of 
yours  which  will  help  you  to  a  better  be- 
ginning. Mr.  Philpin  will  pay  you  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  immediately. 
If  yoii  prefer  it,  he  can  send  it  to  you.' 

'No,'  said  Wayfer,  impatiently,  '  I  won't 
have  it.' 

This  was  the  most  determined  tone  he 
had  yet  assumed. 

'  It  is  your  own,'  urged  the  young  lady. 
'  It  is  part  of  your  father's  money,  and  it  is 
nobody's  but  yours.' 

'  Then  give  it  to  Bewglass.  I  owe  it  him.' 

Miss  Sulby  was    taken  aback    by   this 
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remark.     She  knew  nothing  of  that  passage 
between  Wayfer  and  Bewglass. 

^  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bewglass  will  not 
receive  it,'  she  said,  taking  upon  herself  to 
construe  Gabriel's  disposition.  '  He  will 
not  take  it  because  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Joice's  path  more  easy.  She  is  not  strong 
enough  to  go  out  for  the  roughest  kind  of 
life.  You  will  not  refuse  anything  that 
will  do  good  to  her.' 

This  last  remark  was,  of  course,  put 
merely  as  a  test.  His  answer  would  signify 
much.  For  a  whole  minute  he  was  silent ; 
the  thought  having  apparently  come  to  him 
as  a  new  one.  • 

'  Yes,  I  will  take  it  if  it  will  make  it 
easier  for  Joice,'  he  said  at  last.  '  I  will 
pay  Bewglass  later.' 

Ruth  saw  now  clearly  that  much  of  what 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon  was  already 
accomplished  for  her.  Any  direct  action  on 
her  part  became  immediately  objectionable. 

*Then  you  wish   to   go   to  Shipcombe 

VOL.  III.  u 
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rather  than  stay  here  for  Joice  to  come  ?' 

^  Yes.  I  am  going  to  Shipcombe.  I 
shall  walk,  and  shall  be  there  to-night.' 

He  would  not  be  altered  in  this  decision  ; 
peremptorily  refusing  money  to  go  by  rail. 

They  reached  the  central  Cross  together, 
and  at  this  point  separated.  In  parting 
Wayfer  took  her  hand  unhesitatingly,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so,  ^  Thank  you.  Miss  Sulby.' 

'I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  new 
life.     I  am  sure  you  will  do  well.' 

As  Ruth  saw  him  stride  along  Northgate 
Street,  she  no  longer  felt  that  he  was  to 
develop  into  a  mere  criminal.  The  un- 
expectedly favourable  result  of  what  she 
had  looked  forward  to  with  grave  mis- 
givings gave  her  such  a  lightness  of  heart 
that  Joice's  absence  seemed  insignificant. 
Perhaps  she  had  gone  to  some  other 
station  to  avoid  detection,  and  had  missed 
the  train.  Even  supposing  in  her  ignor- 
ance that  she  had  determined  to  walk  all 
the   way,  it  was    hardly   likely   that   she 
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would  come  to  much  harm.  She  miojht  be 
knocked  up  with  the  effort  and  the  excite- 
ment, but  that  would  be  temporary,  and 
she  would  soon  recover  when  she  saw  her 
husband  at  liberty  and  in  such  mood  towards 
her.  Everything  seemed  light,  so  great  was 
the  reaction.  From  her  standpoint,  Ruth 
saw  now  the  divinity  shaping  the  end.  She 
walked  quickly  to  the  cathedral  and  spent 
great  part  of  the  morning  there. 

Wayfer  took  the  road  in  a  mood  which 
was  new  to  him.  That  some  influence  had 
been  working  on  him  since  the  parting 
with  his  wife  he  was  himself  well  aware. 
Processes,  of  course,  he  could  not  examine  : 
the  results  were  all  to  him.  He  had  dwelt 
continually  upon  that  beautiful  face  lean- 
ing against  the  pillow,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  it.  It 
was  scarcely  credible  to  him  that  it  was 
Joice  towards  whom  he  felt  thus.  She 
was,  as  it  were,  transfigured  to  his  view. 
She  had  been  so  insignificant  to  him ;  very 
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useful  occasionally,  but  personally  a  non- 
entity. Of  late  the  whole  world  had 
appeared  to  centre  in  her.  A  strong 
impulse  had  arisen  in  him  to  do  something 
for  her.  This  centre  once  discovered,  it  was 
astounding  to  him  how  changed  was  his 
view  of  all  its  surroundings.  His  world 
was  literally  a  new  one. 

It  was  to  Joice  that  he  was  now  hasten- 
ing ;  not  to  a  dairy-woman  or  a  manager  of 
farm-stores,  or  indeed  anyone  of  material 
connection  with  a  practical  world ;  but  to 
some  spiritual  essence,  unintelligible  to  him 
quite  as  yet,  some  irresistible  influence 
which  had  assumed  the  earthly  form  of 
one  he  had  once  called  his  wife, — that 
form,  at  least,  incomprehensibly  glorified. 
On  that  figure  was  his  soul  fixed. 

In  his  pre-occupied  condition  of  mind 
Wayfer  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  any- 
thing around  him,  least  of  all  to  the  state 
of  the  heavens.  He  had  from  the  outset 
been  aware  of  the  effect  of  them,  evidenced 
by  his  having  divested  himself  of  his  coat 
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as  soon  as  he  was  free  of  the  town,  and  by 
his  continued  wiping  of  his  face  thereafter 
with  his  shirt-sleeve.  He  had  not  noticed 
the  thick  horizon,  nor  later  the  dark  heavy- 
clouds  which,  as  they  came  onwards  from 
the  west,  gave  him  occasional  respite  from 
the  sun's  fierce  glare.  The  first  thing 
to  arouse  him  from  this  state  of  abstraction 
was  a  rumbling  vibration  in  the  air  which 
came  on  him  from  behind.  He  recognized 
that,  and  turning,  saw  the  deep  blue  storm- 
cloud  enveloping  the  whole  of  the  west. 

This  made  Wayfer  hasten  his  steps  as 
no  house  was  at  that  moment  in  sight.  He 
strode  on  through  the  long,  dusty,  road- 
side grass,  the  storm-clouds  advancing  with 
deliberate  majesty,  and  proclaiming  its 
progress  at  irregular  intervals.  For  more 
than  a  mile  he  went  before  he  reached  a 
small  cottage  inn,  standing  where  four 
roads  met.  This  he  entered  to  await  the 
passing  of  the  storm. 

Before  he  had  been  there  long  there  was 
a  movement  amongst  the  dust  which  he 
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was    watching   from    the   window,  and    a 
slight  rustling  in  the  elm  trees.     This  was 
followed  by  an   occasional  large  raindrop, 
which  rolled  itself  in  the  dust  and  was  lost. 
Presently  the  wind  rose,  and  the  dust  was 
whirled    to    the  swaying  tree-tops  with  a 
rushing  sound ;  after  that  the  storm  burst. 
Wayfer  watched  the  rain  descend,  start- 
ing from  time  to  time  at  a  flash  of  lightning 
in   spite   of   himself.     The   water   poured 
continuously  from  the  eaves  of  the  house 
and  the  road  was  a  series   of  streams  ;  the 
sound  was  not  that  of  pattering  but  of  an 
unbroken  splash.     Whilst  this  was  at  its 
height,  and  simultaneously  with  a  crashing 
peal  of  thunder,  Wayfer's   attention   was 
arrested    by   something    other    than    the 
storm    alone.      He   leaned    to   see   better 
from  the  window,  and  at  the  next  minute 
darted  towards  the  door.     As  he  opened 
it,  the  saturated  figure  of  a  w^oman  rose 
from  the  ground,  having  apparently  fallen, 
and  then  ran  forward  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HAVEN. 

JoiCE  found  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  in  the  van,  except 
perhaps  the  pertinacity  of  her  female  com- 
panion in  attempting  to  extract  from  her 
the  details  of  her  history  and  the  object  of 
her  secret  visit  to  Gloucester.  Joice  stead- 
ily resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  her  out, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  other's  good- 
humour.  The  woman  sat  by  the  open 
door  in  front,  as  much  to  obtain  what 
coolness  there  was  in  the  night  air  as  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  horses  :  the  man  of  the 
party  had  for  some  time  been  snoring  in  a 
corner. 
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The  first  distinctly  disagreeable  feature 
of  the  companionship  appeared  after  the 
woman  had  abandoned  her  purpose  of 
obtaining  information.  For  a  long  time, 
so  it  seemed  to  Joice,  they  proceeded  in 
silence — silence,  at  least,  of  human  tongues. 
There  was  sound  sufficient  to  break  the 
night  stillness  in  the  snoring  within  the 
cabin,  not  to  mention  the  constant  creaking 
of  the  vehicular  appointments,  the  clanking 
of  a  swinging  end  of  chain,  and  the  confused 
dragging  footsteps  of  the  horses.  When 
the  woman  again  entered  upon  a  conver- 
sation it  was  in  a  different  tone  and  on  a 
different  topic. 

'  My  husband's  a  queer  man,'  she  began. 
'He  may  turn  nasty,  when  he  wakes  up, 
about  the  sovereign.  Before  you  comed 
he  was  saying  as  it  weren't  enough  to  pay 
the  damage  for  hurrying  the  horses,  for 
you  want  to  be  there  so  mortal  early.  We 
shouldn't  ha'  got  there  before  the  after- 
noon if  it   hadn't   been  for  you.      It's  a 
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long  distance,  do  you  see  ?  I  quieted  him 
a  bit,  and  told  him  as  you  were  only  poor.' 

'  I  must  be  there  early,'  said  Joice. 
*  How  much  more  did  he  want?' 

'  I  told  him  as  you  hadn't  no  more  to 
give  him;  and  no  more  you  have,  have 
you?' 

*Yes,  I  have  some  more,  but  I  can't 
spare  it.     My  husband  will  have  none.' 

'  0,  are  you  going  to  meet  your 
husband  ?' 

^  Yes,'  said  Joice,  shame-facedly,  and  dis- 
tressed at  having  allowed  herself  to  slip. 

'  But  what  if  my  man  turns  nasty  ?  You 
want  to  get  to  Gloucester  early,  don't  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  must  get  there  by  seven  o'clock, 
whatever  I  do.  Do  be  kind  to  me  !  Try 
to  make  him  kind.' 

'  I !  Nay,  I  can't  do  much  with  him,  1 
can  tell  you.  How  much  have  you  ?  I'll 
do  what  I  can  with  him.' 

•  I  have  four  pounds  and  a  few  shillings,' 
replied  Joice,  in  her  innocence,  thinking 
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that  Openness  was  the  surest  way  of  pro- 
pitiating human  nature.  '  It  is  all  we 
have.' 

'  I'll  do  what  I  can,'  repeated  the  woman; 
'  but  he's  a  queer  beast.' 

This  conversation  immediately  threw 
Joice  into  a  state  of  depression.  All  had 
up  to  that  point  seemed  so  hopeful  that 
she  had  felt  exceptionally  self-sustaining. 
She  had  not  long  to  nurse  her  thoughts  in 
uncertainty,  for  very  soon  after  the  above 
conversation  the  man  did  awake. 

'  Now,  Jack  !'  cried  the  woman,  before 
his  eyes  were  fully  open.  '  You  must 
hurry  these  horses  or  else  you'll  not  have 
this  young  woman  to  Gloucester  by  morn- 
ing.    She's  paid  you  fair.' 

'  Paid  me  !  Ugh  !'  said  he,  sitting  up  on 
the  floor.  '  I  don't  call  a  quid  nothin'  for 
a  job  like  that.' 

^I'll  give  you  another  sovereign,'  said 
Joice,  tremulously.  '  Do  get  there  in 
time !' 
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'  'And  hirn  over,  then,  miss.  I'm  agree- 
able,' replied  he,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  coming 
forward  to  the  lamp-light.  '  Nobody  can 
say  as  I  ain't  honest.  I'll  do  what  I'm  paid 
for,  certain.' 

Joice  unfolded  a  piece  of  paper  and 
handed  him  another  gold  coin.  He  looked 
at  it,  spit  upon  it,  and  then  put  it  in  his 
pocket  with  a  peculiar  note  of  satisfaction. 
Thereupon  he  jumped  from  the  shafts  and 
pretended  to  urge  on  the  horses.  After 
this  episode,  the  woman  took  her  turn  upon 
the  floor  to  sleep. 

Between  that  time  and  the  first  light  of 
dawn  we  need  not  follow  the  proceedings 
in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
man  did  during  those  hours  turn  nasty, 
that  is,  continued  his  grumbling  so  effec- 
tually as  to  have  extracted  from  Joice  her 
last  gold  piece  before  the  daylight  appear- 
ed. What  silver  she  had  he  left  her.  The 
loss  of  the  money  did  not  very  seriously 
distress   the   inexperienced   traveller,    for 
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she  was  sustained  by  some  vague  idea  that 
when  she  reached  her  husband  all  her 
€ares  would  end.  She  knew  now  that  the 
man  was  plundering  her,  but  she  could  not 
go  back ;  and  seeing  that  he  constantly  re- 
peated his  promise  of  reaching  Gloucester 
by  the  time  she  wished  she  considered  the 
money  well  spent. 

It  was  only  as  the  sun  rose  that  Joice 
grew  nervous  upon  the  greater  subject. 
She  constantly  asked  her  companions  if 
they  were  far  oif,  for  they  seemed  to  her  to 
have  travelled  so  slowly  that  she  could  not 
imagine  they  had  traversed  anything  like 
the  distance  which  in  her  mind  separated 
Gloucester  from  Shipcombe.  The  reply 
always  was  that  they  should  do  it  easy, 
and  that  it  was  not  far. 

Since  daylight  the  man  and  woman  had 
walked  outside  the  van,  engaged  in  con- 
versation from  time  to  time  which  was 
inaudible  to  Joice.  The  sun  came  steadily 
up,    with    a    speed    which   caused   Joice 
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great  uneasiness ;  she  had  continually  to 
remind  herself  that  it  was  the  heiafht  of 
summer  and  that  the  sun  rose  very  early. 
The  first  indication  she  received  of  the 
real  time  was  from  the  movements  of  the 
farm  labourers.  After  first  perceiving 
them  abroad  she  had  not  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  She  expected  at  least  that  such 
a  large  place  as  Gloucester  ought  to  be  in 
sight  if  they  were  near  it.  Dormantley 
Church  tower  could  be  seen  some  miles 
away.  Occasionally  she  caught  sight  of  a 
tower  and  chimneys,  and  her  heart  would 
beat  fast ;  but  she  was  doomed  to  fin^  it 
some  small  village  through  which  they  had 
to  pass. 

Joice  had  been  unable  to  eat  any  of  the 
food  which  had  been  ofiered  to  her,  so  that 
what  with  want  of  sleep,  want  of  food, 
excessive  heat,  and  sickening  fear,  she  was 
getting  to  a  fainting  condition.  In  order  to 
strengthen  herself  she  decided  to  get  out 
and  walk  for  a  short  distance,  and  as  she 
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rose  witli  the  purpose  of  calling  to  her  com- 
panions to  stop  the  horses  the  whole  van 
was  shaken  by  a  heavy  blow,  so  at  least  it 
seemed  to  Joice  from  her  position.  The 
man  instantly  shouted  to  the  horses  to 
stop,  and  he  and  his  female  companion 
burst  into  confused  exclamations. 

'  The thing's  broken,'  cried  he  ;  this 

alone  being  distinctly  heard  by  Joice. 

She  jumped  at  once  to  the  ground.  The 
woman  came  forward  to  her  as  she  did  so. 

'Well,  here's  a  mess,'  she  exclaimed. 
'  The  axle  's  broken  clean  in  two.' 

'  Broken  !'  cried  Joice,  aghast.  '  Won't 
the  van  go.' 

'  Of  course  it  won't ;  and  here  have  we 
been  hurrying  to  get  you  in  betime,'  added 
the  man,  from  underneath  the  van.  '  It'll 
cost  me  a  couple  of  pounds  or  more  to  get 
this  mended,  that  it  will.' 

'  But  how  can  I  get  to  Gloucester  ?' 
asked  Joice,  in  despair. 

'  You'd  better  walk  if  you  don't  want  to 
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miss  your  time/  said  the  woman,  sharply. 
'  We've  broke  our  van  as  has  been  all  over 
the  country  with  hurrying  for  you.  Your 
husband  ull  have  to  pay  for  this.  Give 
us  his  name.     Ple'll  have  to  pay  for  it.' 

For  some  seconds  Joice  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word. 

'  Nay,  I'll  not  make  him  pay  for  it,'  said 
the  man,  from  his  place  beneath.     '  But  I 

can't  carry  you  no  further  till  the 

thino^  is  mended.  I  don't  know  of  a  black- 
smith  within  three  miles  of  here,  so  you'll 
miss  your  time.  You  may  catch  it  if  you 
walk.  It  ain't  more  than  a  mile  or  two  to 
Glorster  from  here.' 

*  Only  a  mile  or  two,'  said  Joice,  recov- 
ering her  speech.     '  Then  I'll  walk.' 

She  turned  away  immediately  from  the 
colloquy  without  another  word. 

'  Keep  straight  ahead,'  the  woman 
called  out  after  her.  '  You'll  soon  be 
there.' 

When  they  had  watched  her  for  a  little 
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distance,  a  hoarse  laugh  proceeded  from 
the  man  under  the  vehicle  and  he  scrambled 
out. 

'  That's  a  good  un  !'  he  cried. 

When  Joice  had  disappeared  beyond  the 
trees,  the  van  was  turned  down  a  by-road 
which  there  branched  off,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  at  a  brisker  pace. 

It  was  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  where 
this  trick  had  been  played,  at  a  distance  of 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester. Joice  had  set  oiF  eagerly,  hot  as  it 
was,  spurred  on  by  that  invigorating  fiction 
of  a  mile  or  two.  The  road  was  presently 
closed  in  between  a  dense  wood  on  either 
side,  and  the  shade  which  the  over-hang- 
ing trees  afforded  was  a  slight  mitigation 
of  the  oppressive  heat.  She  walked  slowly 
in  this  part  to  consider  her  position.  The 
place  was  impressively  still,  the  one  sound 
being  the  ceaseless  monotonous  buzz  of  the 
flies.  Suddenly  another  sound  rose  above 
it,  a  dull  rumbling  vibration  from  the  west. 
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Joice  looked  with  fright  at  the  sky,  and 
again  hastened  her  steps. 

On  and  on  she  went,  being  startled  by 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  storm,  and  in 
vain  looking  for  shelter.  She  had  passed 
the  woods,  and  the  road  gradually  dipped 
before  her,  being  visible  between  the  open 
hedgerows  for  a  considerable  distance. 
No  city  was  in  view,  and  that  blue  gloom 
came  creeping  onwards  from  the  west.  As 
Joice  looked  at  the  cloud,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning played  across  it  in  the  distance,  and 
it  made  her  more  frightened  than  before  ; 
the  thunder  rolled  nearer.  She  felt  the 
movement  of  the  wind,  and  soon  the  drops 
began.  Presently  a  great  cloud  marked 
the  line  of  the  road  before  her,  and  the  rain 
came  faster.  Joice  crept  in  under  the 
hedge  for  shelter.  But  when  the  whole 
storm  burst  upon  her  she  was  terrified. 
She  left  her  place  in  the  hedge  bottom  and 
took  again  to  the  road.  In  a  minute  she 
was  saturated  to  the  skin,  but  she  kept  on- 
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wards.  For  ten  minutes  did  she  battle 
with  the  blinding  storm,  and  then  she  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  little  house  by  the 
roadside  which  had  been  hidden  by  the 
trees.  As  she  ran  to  the  door  she  either 
tripped  or  sank  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
falling  heavily  to  the  ground.  She  was 
up  again  in  an  instant  and  the  door  was 
opened  from  within  to  receive  her. 

About  an  hour  later,  when  the  storm 
had  passed  onwards  to  the  east,  a  horse- 
man arrived  at  this  same  cottage  and 
alighted  at  the  doorway.  He  fastened  his 
bridle  to  the  ring  in  the  wall  and  entered 
the  house.  It  was  an  inn,  bearing  over 
the  door  a  rude  sign  to  represent  the  *  Cross 
Hands.'  The  visitor  was  Mr.  Gabriel 
Bewglass. 

Directly  he  spoke  to  the  landlady  he 
learned  that  his  journey  was  at  an  end. 
She  informed  him  of  the  remarkable  meet- 
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ing  she  had  witnessed,  and  how  the  young 
woman  was  quite  upset.  They  had  put 
her  to  bed,  and  she  thought  that  after  a 
little  rest  she  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
her  wetting.  The  young  man,  who  said 
he  was  her  husband,  was  sitting  with  her. 
After  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  Bew- 
glass  commissioned  the  landlady  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  to  those  upstairs,  and 
to  ask  if  they  wished  any  conveyance  to 
be  sent  to  carry  them  anywhere.  The 
message  was  duly  delivered,  and  received 
by  Wayfer  and  Joice  with  amazement. 

'  Yes,  we  will  go  to  Shipcombe,  Joice,** 
said  Wayfer,  with  some  eagerness.  '  You 
will  get  well  there.' 

'But  you  will  go  far  away  when  I  am 
better,'  interposed  she. 

*  Yes.  I  have  done  with  this  country. 
We  will  go  and  start  afresh,'  he  said,  not 
for  the  first  time  since  their  meeting. 

'Then  go  and  see   him,  Michael,'  replied 
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Joice,    fixing  her    eyes  on    her   husband. 

'  Bewglass  T 

'  Yes.' 

With  a  dogged  countenance  Wayfer  left 
the  room  and  descended  the  stairs.  The 
men's  eyes  met  as  they  faced  each  other, 
and  then  both  looked  down.  Bewglass 
spoke  as  he  did  so. 

'Shall  I  send  a  trap  for  you  ?  I  am  just 
going  back  to  Shipcombe.' 

'  T  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will.     Joice  had  better  be  there  for  a  bit.' 

Those  were  all  the  words  exchansfed. 
In  a  minute  or  two  Gabriel's  horse  was 
heard  trotting  from  the  door. 

During  the  afternoon  a  dog-cart  stopped 
at  the  door  of  Giles  Radway's  cottage,  and 
Joice  and  her  husband  entered  the  house. 
Only  a  few  of  their  neighbours  had  seen 
them  arrive. 

The  following  day,  as  Joice  did  not 
seem  to  improve,  the  doctor  was  sent  for 
from  Haverton,  and   he   pronounced   her 
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suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion.  The 
next  da}'-  he  found  further  complications, 
the  result  of  her  exposure  to  the  rain,  in 
her  overheated  and  frail  condition  of  body. 
Early  in  the  following  week  Joice  died. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LAST. 

After  the  summer  holidays,  Miss  Sulby 
returned  to  her  duties  as  school-mistress 
of  the  parish  of  Shipcombe,  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  generally. 
She  appeared  to  have  brought  renewed 
energies  to  her  work,  if  not  showing  in  her 
cheeks  any  great  increase  of  physical 
robustness. 

The  old  kindly  intercourse  between  Ruth 
and  Mrs.  Bewglass  continued  unbroken. 
For  some  weeks  after  its  renewal,  Gabriel 
generally  chanced  to  be  absent  upon  the 
occasions  of  the  school-mistress's  visits  to 
Rose  Cottage,  but  as  time  went  on,  no 
doubt  because  the  sun  set  earlier,  he  began 
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to  occupy  his  old  arm-chair  and  add  a 
third  to  the  party.  The  old  arguments 
began  again,  and,  so  far  as  appearances 
went,  life  amongst  them  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  very  much  into  its  former 
easy  current.  Even  social  discussions  were 
renewed,  and  practical  work  touched  upon. 

One  evening,  as  the  three  sat  together, 
Miss  Sulby  produced  a  letter  from  her 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Bewglass. 

'  Mr.  Philpin  has  heard  from  him  at 
last,'  she  said.     '  That  is  the  letter.' 

Gabriel  read  it  and  passed  it  on  to  his 
mother.  • 

'  Curious  fellow,'  remarked  he  in  doing 
so.  ^  He  seems  to  be  in  earnest  this  time  ; 
that  work  out  there  will  suit  him,  if  any- 
thing will.  He  still  refuses  the  money.  1 
never  thought  to  see  a  Wayfer  do  that.' 

'  I  have  told  Mr.  Philpin  to  let  him  know 
that  it  will  be  at  his  disposal  until  Christ- 
mas, and,  if  by  that  time  he  still  declines  it, 
it  shall  be  divided  amongst  his  three  sisters 
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equally.     Don't  you  think  that  is  best  ?  ' 
'  Of  course  it  is,  Miss  Sulby,  if  you  pro- 
pose it.     But  I  don't  think  he  will  ever 
take  it  now.' 

'  1  think  not,'  she  said. 
*  I  have  ^ot  news  in  exchange  for  that,' 
said  Bewglass,  in  an  off-hand  tone.     '  Miss 
Silverside  is  engaged.     The  vicar  told  me 
of  it  to-day  in  great  glee.' 

Both  the   ladies  showed  their  extreme 
» 
interest,  only  in  different  ways. 

'  Guess  I' 

They  were  unsuccessful. 

'  The  second  son  at  Ashley  Grange.' 

'  He  is  not  worth  her,'  cried  Mrs.  Bew- 
glass immediately. 

'I  quite  agree  with  you,  mother.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  They  are  to  be 
married  this  autumn,  so  the  vicar  says. 
So  we  shall  have  to  pursue  our  social 
doings  in  our  own  plain  way,  Miss  Sulby,' 
he  added,  turning  to  Ruth. 

From  this  topic  they  got  on  to  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  social  work  in  question  which 
was  inexhaustible  in  their  hands.  Bew- 
slass  walked  home  with  the  school-mistress. 
Throughout  the  autumn,  things  pro- 
ceeded as  usual.  The  greatest  excitement 
was  over  the  marriage,  in  November,  of 
Miss  Silverside  with  a  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing county  family,  an  event  which  gave 
the  people  something  to  talk  about  for 
years  to  come.  Through  the  dark  wintry 
days  that  followed,  the  humble  trio,  the 
school-mistress,  the  agent,  and  the  road- 
man, pursued  again  zealously  their  self- 
imposed  task  of  doing  what  was  possiBle 
for  their  neighbours.  The  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  school  and  in  Giles's  cottage 
grew  in  favour,  and  seemed  to  afford  to 
the  villagers  something  to  think  about. 
Ruth's  own  solid  work,  however,  lay  in 
her  school,  and  to  that  she  devoted  her 
main  energies;  In  the  other  work  she 
pretended  to  do  what  Bewglass  told  her ; 
but,  from  the  numerous  questions  which 
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he  put  to  her  in  their  discussions,  it 
seemed  that  his  directions  were  for  the 
most  part  based  upon  opinions  emanating 
from  herself. 

Upon  Christmas  Eve,  at  midnight,  Ruth 
was  sitting  in  her  little  room  alone  before 
a  manuscript-book,  in  which  she  was 
writing.  It  was  her  diary,  of  which  we 
have  had  a  glimpse  before.  In  the  midst 
of  a  sentence  she  suddenly  stopped,  and 
raised  her  head.  She  rose  from  her  chair 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  and  walked  to  the 
front  door.  Her  dog  Dash  immediately 
looked  up  and  followed  her.  As  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  the  six  bells  in  the 
church  tower  burst  into  a  regular  peal. 
The  dog  barked  fiercely  in  response,  but 
was  quieted  when  taken  into  his  mistress's 
arms.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  night,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  Ruth  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  stars.  Presently  she  returned  to  her 
chair,  and  wrote  again  in  her  book  for  a 
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short  time ;   then   she   closed  it.     The  last 
words  written  were  these : 

'  He  has  changed  towards  me  lately. 
Not  a  suspicion  of  tenderness;  but  a 
difference  from  formerly.  Perhaps  I  alone 
can  see  it.  He  constantly  talks  of  our 
work  as  one.  0,  I  pray  that  I  am  not 
unwomanly !  These  thoughts  I  cannot 
cast  off.  Now  they  help  me  with  my 
work,  and  cannot  surely  be  wrong.  I 
know  that  he  has  found  out  where  the 
money  came  from,  but  he  has  never  re- 
ferred to  it.  Why,  I  wonder?  He  can- 
not even  have  told  Mrs.  Bewglass,  for  She 
could  never  keep  silence  about  it.  But  I 
must  stop ;  my  heart  is  too  full  to  write. 
0,  those  heavenly  bells !  God  bless  the 
whole  world,  and  watch  over  that  poor 
lonely  man  in  all  his  wanderings  !' 

The  following  summer  the  Feast  of 
Flowers  was  repeated.  During  the  even- 
ing, two  were  alone  in  the  school-room,  as 
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there  had  been  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

'  Stay,  Ruth  !'  cried  one,  authoritatively, 
as  the  other  walked  towards  the  door. 
*  To-day  I  have  chosen  for  doin^  penance. 
I  am  going  to  confess  to  you  what  a  con- 
temptible reptile  you  have  befriended. 
Last  year  upon  this  very  spot  I  offered 
to  serve  with  my  life  another  than  you. 
The  offer  was  spurned.  Looking  at  it 
now,  I  see  what  a  blind  lunatic  I  was  to 
expect  otherwise.  I  also  see  with  it  how  I 
have  behaved  to  you.    Name  the  penance.' 

'  You  have  always  behaved  kindly  to  me,' 
Mr.  Bewglass,'  replied  Ruth,  tremulously. 

*  Particularly  so.  Especially  in  robbing 
you  of  your  soul  and  transferring  it  in  my 
derangement  to  another.  It  was  your 
soul,  Ruth,  that  I  discerned  in  that  other. 
I  have  rubbed  my  eyes  now,  and  can  see 
with  tolerable  clearness.  Everything  good 
which  has  come  to  me  has  emanated  from 
you.     Don't  think  that  I  reckon  material 
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benefit, — money  expended  for  my  mother 
and  me  over  household  sticks.  Ha,  you 
deep  rogue,  you  may  well  blush  !  That 
little  business  I  have  known  of  for  nearly 
twelve  months.  How  could  I  know  that 
you  had  so  much  money  in  the  world  ? 
Depriving  you  of  the  gratitude  due  for 
that  is  nothing.  It  is  in  our  work  that  I 
have  wronged  you.  Everything  has  come 
from  you,  and  I  attributed  it  to  another. 
Name  the  penance  for  that.' 

'I  cannot  enjoin  any,'  replied  Ruth,  as 
she  turned  away,  blushing,  from  his  gaze ; 
'  for  the  imputation  is  not  just.'  • 

'Yes,  it  is  just  enough.  I  gave  to 
dilettantism  the  earnest  soul  which  was 
only  yours.  Will  you  accept  your  soul 
back  from  me,  Ruth,  and  another  paltry 
one  as  damages  for  the  theft  ?' 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground.  Bewglass  stepped  aside  and 
pulled  down  a  long  flower  wreath ;  it  con- 
sisted of  the  delicate  woodland  vetch,  the 
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clusters  of  pale  blossoms  being  tinted  by 
their  wonderful  veins.  When  he  returned 
to  his  motionless  companion,  he  twined  the 
wreath  about  her  head  like  a  crown  and 
brought  the  ends  down  to  cross  over  her 
breast.  He  placed  a  hand  upon  each  of 
her  shoulders. 

'  Will  you,  Ruth  T 

She  could  not  return  that  gaze,  so  she 
sheltered  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Gabriel  Bewglass  has  not  abandoned 
her  school,  nor  her  husband  his  various 
projects.  Mr.  Christopher  Clinkscales  is 
still  grumbling  at  the  ^  Harrow,'  and  a 
source  of  custom  to  the  landlord.  Wayfer 
herds  sheep  at  the  antipodes.  Let  us  all 
wish  them  God-speed. 

THE  END. 
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